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ParnELL on Roavs.—We are indebted to 
the Messrs. Harpers of this city for a copy— 
indeed, the only copy to be found in New-York 
—of a treatise on roads, by the Right Hon. Sir 
H. Parnell. It is said—and we can only speak 
of it at present from hearsay—to be a very va- 
luable work. If we find it so—and we cannot 
doubt it—our readers will have an opportunity 
to judge of it for themselves, as we shall publish 
it, or most of it, in the Journal, and afterwards 
in book-form, at a cheap rate. We shall, at 
any rate, make copious extracts from it. 





We publish in this number of the Journal the 
official decree of the Colombian government, 
upon the subject of a rail, or other, road across 
the isthmus of ,Panama, together with a well- 
written article from the Washington Globe up- 
on the same subject. Several attempts have 
been made within the last 12 years, by different 
persone, to project a plan by which this grand 
object could be effected ; but all have failed. 
The present one will not, we hope, share the 
fate of the others. 

There are men in this city who might, with 
their own funds, accomplish the undertaking : 
and in doing it treble their wealth, as well as 
immortalize their names. Who would not be 
more proud of such a victory than of conquering 
the conqueror of the world, if the latter must be 
attended with the misery which usually attends 
military achievements? Who is there that 
would not prefer to have his name coupled with 
such a work, than to be the victor of Waterloo? 
The latter consigned thousands to the grave 





hundreds of thousands with the means of hap- 
piness and wealth. 

We should be exceedingly gratified to learn 
that the work is to be acco:nplished by Ameri- 
can enterprise and American capital. 





RajtroaD TRAVELLING.—It appears, says 


1\|the Baltimore Gazette, that the amount received 


by the Baltimore and-Ohio Railroad Company 
from persons travelling between Baltimore and 
Frederick, during the month of July last, ex- 
ceeded Eight Thousand Dollars. A gentleman 
who took an excursion on the railroad a few 
days ago, informs us that there were between 
three and four hundred persons in the two 
trains that ran to Ellicott’s Mills in the after- 
noon. They were drawn by new locomotive 
engines, of American construction, using an- 
thracite coal for fuel, and working with a de- 
gree of ease, power and swiftness, fully equal to 
the best English engines. The passage by 
each other, in opposite directions, of the trains 
of carriages, he described as being bat the 
work of an instant, leaving on the minds of the 
passengers a strong and lively impression of the 
wonderful facilities afforded by this mode of 
conveyance. 





[From the Patterson Intelligencer of 13th Aug.} 

Since the Railroad has been brought into the cen- 
tre of our town, instead of landing the passengers 
at the depot, in the outssirts, a manifest improve- 
ment in its business is exhibited. Four times in 
each day our village is thronged with strangers in 
pursuit of business, pleasure and health, giving life 
to our streets, and profit, we should hope, to the 
stockholders of the beneficial institution by which 
this effect is produced. During the month of July, 
we have ascertained that 6359 passengers travelled 
this road, viz. 5584 through passengers, and 775 way 
passengers. 

The report uf the Committee appointed in Febru- 
ary, 1833, to examine.into the state and prospetts of 
the road, is before us, by-examination of which we 
find the expectation was, that when the Railroad 
was completed to the river, 172 passengers per day 
would travel an it. The experience of the present 
season appears to insure more than a fulfilment of 
these expectations, as, though one of the principai 
inducements for travellers to use this road, viz. its 
being finished to New York, is wanting, yet during 
the last month it considerably overran this estimate, 
and we understand bas thus far in the present month, 
averaged 217 passengers a day. 





Franklinville, Baltimore county, Md., August 13, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 
Si,—In your article on Improved Railroad Wheels in t 

Journal of the 9th, you speak of me as being the inventor ot 
the plan of the wrought iron rod in the wheels, which is a mis- 
take. It was invented and patented by Mr. Phineas Davis, 
of the firm of Davis & Gartner, and the only agency I have had 
in the business, has been to mount Mr. Davis’ wheels or axles, 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and for other 
orders for similar 








—the former would be the means of furnishing 


companies, and 1 am prepared to execute 
work, the wheels to be furnished by Davis & Gartner. 
* Yours, respectfully, Dean WALKER 


On the Probable Location of Railroads and 
Canals. To the Editor of the American 
Railroad Journal, &c. 


Sir,—A writer in the Railroad Journal of the 
14th inst., who signs himself “ C. 0.” (Deep 
Creek,) has given the public a few remarks on 
the location of railroads and canals, in which 
he proposes to call their attention to the proper 
direction of these works, so as the meet the ge~ 
neral improvements now progressing in our 
extensive country, and to adapt them to such 
advances as future enterprise may produce. He 
has, however, only touched the outline of the 
Subject, without investigating the principles 
upon which such works should be conducted : 
considerations which are indispensable for the 
accomplishment of the object proposed. In 
the following views, of the inquires of C. O. 
are pursued and extended, and, it is hoped, 
illustrated in such a way as to call the atten- 
tion of the public to an examination of this 
interesting subject. 

It may be very difficult, in treating a subject of 
this kind, to avoid the consideration of the ques- 
tion which of the two modes of conveyance, 
railroads or canals, is to be preferred, and likely 
to supersede the other in public estimation. 

As the subject has been investigated by the 
ablest engineers, and others qualified to judge, 
both in Europe and the United States, the 
whole of which is to be found in the preceding 
pages of the Journal, it will be avoided, so far as 
may be done without leaving the matter under 
discussion imperfectly explained. 
The subject of canalling in our country has 
been the theme of such profound peg eR 
several practicable and even possible routes and 
plans for such works, so often made the sub- 
ject of minute estimate and investigatic he 4 
it may be said to be ina manner exhausted. 
is at this time scarcely possible to find a line of 
country of any extent, through which such 
work could be opened without incurring an 
expenditure not be justified by the profits. The 
success of the Hudson and Erie Canal in New- 
York has induced numberless efforts of this 
kind, and awakened an almost enthusiastic 
zeal in favor of them. The public were capti- 
vated by the brilliant resultsfrom this L npon 
Jenterprise, not only in the amount of tolls, but 
also in the universal improvement in the value 
of the landed property which ‘its com. 
pletion. But in how few other re 
‘taal 





cess attended the opening of canals t 
lin the state of New-York, many of the 
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upported from the profits of the one firs 
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The great canal now under construction 
from Washington city to the Ohio, (the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal,) if ever completed, is 
not expected to afford tolls to the amount of < 









per cent. on its eost; and yet this passes 
through a ry abounding in agricultural 
production, and mines of valuable mmerals. 
The Delaware and Chesapeake eanal is un- 
donstoune be an un uctive stock ; and the 
canal, through the Dismal Swamp, which has 
been more than 30 years in progress, now that 
it is completed, is found to produce a very mea. 
gre dividend in tolls. Of the canals cut by the 
state of Pennsylvania, and the chartered compa- 
nies within its limits, scarcely one in ten is ex- 
pected to be-profitable stock, and its citizens are 
now turning their attention to railways, &c., as 
a subi for them. In short, there is scarcely 
a great work of this kind, (the Hudson and Erie 
Canal:excepted,) which has not terminated un- 
favorably to the adventurers. Itis not proposed 
to-enter:into an inquiry what, in our country, 
hasbeen the cause of these failures in canals 
~works which are so productive in the Eu- 
ro stutes ; but merely to assume the fuct, as 
été Which will not be controverted by persons 
éxperienced in these works, that, in our coun- 
try, canals are enterprises attended with danger 
of loss to the parties adventuring, and that there 
are, few situations when they could be attempt- 
ed, (on a large scale at least,) without hazard of 
the loss of capital. 
“With ‘respect to railroads, the matter may be 
said to be very different. ‘They may, it is be- 
lieved, be constructed under many circum- 
stances, in which canals are inapplicable, at less 
cost, and an almost absolute certainty of giving 
a better return in tolls for the capital employed. 
The following are the principles which, it is 
believed, should direct the selection of a route 
for a railroad, and which, if practised on, will 
insure . success, without regard to future 
changes or contingencies. 
“¥n“the Ist place, railroads should be laid out 
to-run from the fertile districts of the interior 
ofithe, states, to some (the nearest) seaport or 
navigable waters, whence the articles conveyed 
on them may be transported to a foreign or dis- 
tant market. 
edly: The great intercourse now subsisting 
between the seaport towns on the Atlantic re- 
uire the benefits of this mode of conveyance. 
‘he time cannot be far off when this intercourse 
Will be increased to an indefinite extent. In the 
interim, railroads may be built with a certainty 
Of profit between any of these cities, until a con- 
tinuous line is finished from Boston, (perhaps 
Portsmouth, N. H.,) to St. Mary’s, in Georgia ; 
and it. is probable the line might be safely ex- 





t6*Mexico. The intervening country between 
the two places having been ascertained by Gen. 
Barnard to be eminently favorable to sueh a 
werk, .(The Peninsula being only 150 miles 
across, and the highest land on the ridge about 
feet above the level of the ocean.) 

* Another class of railroads which promise 
certain profit on the capital invested, are the 
lateral roads which will be run from the mines 
of coal, iron, lime, plaster, &c , which abound 
im the mountainous region of some of the 
states, to some road or canal extending from 
the fertile interior districts of the country to a 
rt. The number of lateral. roads which 
rill'be required for the transport of these pro- 
ucts of the mines, must be matter of conjec- 
ture... Every day adds to the discovery of beds 
of valuable mineral substances, and to the num- 
ber of mines opened: from all which lateral 
roads must be constructed to intersect the near. 
pe lig or canal to navigable water. Many 
of these are aes in profitable operation, and 
are connected with some main line of railroad 


, offer few inducements for the enterpris- 
ing to engage in their construction : that few si- 
ions im. our country are adapted for this 
less.at an expense which the profits 
istify ; that, if constructed at all, the 
selection of the routes must be left to the judg- 
ment of the engineer, looking to the probab 
advances of the country in other general im- 
rovements ; that no definite rules can be laid 
eae for their construction, their success de- 
pending upon so many contingencies, not 
likely to be united in their favor, &c. But that 
railroads may be undertaken with confidence of 
success, wherever they are made to run from 
a seaport or navigable water to a district of the 
interior country, which affords a large quantity 
of valuable agricultural or manufacturing pro- 
ducts ; that they will succeed, if run from one 
seaport to another, everywhere on the Atlantic 
coast, from Portsmouth, N. H., to St. Mary’s, 
Ga., and probably across the Peninsula to a 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, (as St. Marks ;) 
and, lastly, that they will probably yield a cer- 
tain and profitable return, when run laterally 
from beds of mineral products, to intersect 
other main ‘railroads or canals leading to a 
place of export. 

The introduction of locomotive engines, to 
propel carriages on railroads, has greatly added 
to the utility of this mode of conveyance ; and 
the improvements which modern enterprise has 
made in their structure, increasing, to an al- 
most unlimited extent, the power of the engine, 
and at the sam: time giving greater strength, and 
affording « surer protection from casualties, will 
serve to exalt them in the public estimation 
and ensure their universal AP, 

IvIS. 








Proposed Road for Locomotive Engines. To 
the Editor of the Railroad Journal, and Advo 
cate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir,—It must be apparent to those who 

notice. the progress of improvements, and es- 
pecially to the readers of your valuable journal, 
that a new era in this branch of the economy 
has commenced. 
The enthusiasm which seems to pervade our 
country, to say nothing of the old world, for 
establishing railroads and canals, will put a 
new face upon human economy. Inland com- 
merce, and even military movements, will 
scarcely feel the obstacles of time and space, 
which once so fearfully embarrassed their ope- 
rations. 
Whoever will consider the unsatisfying na- 
ture of all partial improvements, and the exces- 
sive anxiety to extend them, not merely through 
all the great thoroughfares for travelling and 
transportation, but to every hamlet: in the 
country, will realize the truth of what may 
otherwise seem extravagant. 

There is no good however without an alloy. 
The enthusiasm and spirit of competition which 
so excites the public mind will no doubt often 
cause an unprofitable expenditure and misap- 
plication of large sums of money, which the 
owner can illy afford to lose. Railroads will 
be made at unnecessary cost, and in places 
where the business would not pay for them at 
the lowest cost. It has oceurred to the writer 
of this article that this evil may be at least 
somewhat remedied, and without checking in 
the least the public ardor for improvement. A 
just regard for economy requires that every 
device for transportation should be apportion- 
ed, in its expense, to the business to be done. 
A road from Baltimore to the Ohio must not be 
allowed to cost as much per mile as one from 
Liverpool to Manchester ; or if it must cost as 
much, the work can only be done by posterity. 

This course of reflection is presented to the 
reader because it led the writer to the conclu- 
sion that a road, which can be constructed 








or canal, by which the produce of the mines is 
c onv: iiipaly carried to market. 
rom what has been said it would seem that 








much cheaperjand repaired at less expense 





than a railroad, and yet approaching its conve-} 
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nience and usefulness, is a great deniderauas pratt 
in the rermepe system of iaprocssndate ‘To 
accomplish this end, it is proposed to-make a 
road in the following manner, viz.: ‘The route 
having been selected and line determined, with 
great care, let the ing be done in the usual 
manner, varying in width from 12 to 24 feet, 
making the narrowest parts where the work is 
most expensive, and vice versa ; when the 
embankment is formed, roll it down well with 
a massive cast iron roll, then put on a coat of 
gravel or shell stone about 4-inches thick,.and 
roll again. When the road is finished, let it be 
used as follows: No other power than a loco- 
motive engine to be permitted; these are 
cheaper than horses, especially when, as in 
this case, they require but little weight to pre- 
veut the slipping of the wheels. All the cars 
or waggons to be used must have wheels 
whose width is apportioned to their load, say 
none less than 8 inches wide ; and to prevent 
injury to the road, one axletree of the waggon 
should be shorter than the other, so that two 
8-inch wheels might roll 12 inches, or cars for 
light loads may be made with three narrow 
wheels, two before and one behind, or reversed, 
as might be found most convenient. 

Ditierent waggons should not all be of the 
same width ; the more diversity in this respect 
the better. It can scarcely be doubted that, 
with such power and etalon, the road would 
easily be kept smooth, and become very hard. 
Constant but not expensive attention would be 
required to fill-up any depression with proper 
materials. Drains must be kept open and care 
taken to let the water run off at the sides. In 
the winter, a broom attached to a car, with 
gearing similar to that which is used to water 
city streets, could be made to sweep off all the 
snow. This apparatus, as well as the waggon 
which supplied the gravel, d&c., for repairing, 
could be attached to one of the trains at plea- 
sure, with very little expense for power. It is 
unnecessary to state in detail all the arrange- 
ments that may be made for preserving the 
road and promoting economy. The heaving 
of the frost in winter will de deemed perhaps 
the most formidable obstacle to this form of 
road ; but it is not found that paved streets, or 
the M‘Adam’s road, or even the common stone 
turnpike, is injuriously affected by this cause. 
They are injured by the pressure of heavy 
loads on narrow wheels, while the earth is 
soft. Ifthe pressure were upon a greater sur- 
face, the injury would be diminished. The 
nearer we can arrive at an equal action or 
stress, upon all the parts of any mass of matter, 
the less effect will be produced on each of 
those parts; and the more solid the material, 
and uniform the condition, of any such mass, 
the greater will beits power of resistance. To 
attain the first, the wide wheel is relied on ; 
and the last is approached by grading the road 
as much as practicable some two or three feet 
above the common surface, and where exeava- 
tions are necessary, keeping out the water 
by drains. In wet springy grounds, grubble 
stone may be found essential. The dryer the 
road is kept, the less will be the effect of frost ; 
and the more uniform the moisure in it, the less 
will any part be displaced by freezing or thaw. 
ing, by reason of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of all the parts together. 

Good gravel turnpikes, where heavy loads 
are not put on them, keep their form remarka- 
bly well, with but little care in repairing, al- 
though exposed to the action of horses’ feet, 
and of narrow wheels always running in the 
same rut. The road from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington is an example of this kind. ‘The public 
ravel walks in the cities are not injured by 
rost or rain, and one of the means for averting 
such injury is rolling them with heavy rollers, 
not unlike, but less effective, than the rolli 

of the wheels of the waggons, as pro . 
These considerations have satisfied the writer 
that no serious inconvenience is to be appre- 
hended from frost, and that. the road may be 
used with but little interruption from that 
cause throughout the year in any part of the 

















be thought difficult to conquer ; but 
it is known that there occurred, during the 
winter of 1830-31, an unusally severe driftin 
snow, aud yet the cars on the Baltimore an 
Ohio railroad were not stopped, even in their 
deep cuts, more than a single day ; the snow be- 
ing swept off as fast as it fell on the road, by a 
machine attached to the cars. It remains to no- 
tice some of the peculiar advantages of the pro- 
sed road. Here it should be observed that it 
is not intended to recommend it as preferable 
to a railroad, where the assurance of business 
will justify the expense of the latter; but asa 
valuable substitute where that is not the case, 
and as being free from some important objec- 
tions to which railroads are liable. 

The proposed road must, as well as railroads, 
necessarily be under the exclusive direction of 
a company, or of a special municipal authority, 
which has power to prescribe and enforce re- 
gulations ; but these regulations will admit of 
a much more diversified operation of business 
than can be conducted on a railroad : the vehi- 
cles for transportation may meet or pass at 
pleasure, and may be drawn at any speed suited 
to the business of the owners. Companies or 
individuals running stages, carrying the mail 
transporting merchandize, or heavy products, 
having their respective establishments of en- 
gines and trains, may each start at their own 
time, and run at the most convenient speed. 
Where there are no ruts, the slow train may 
easily turn out for the faster one to pass. 
This operation approaches very nearly to all 
the advantages of a road for general business, 
gives full scope to competition, and of course 
protects the community from some of the dan- 
gers of monupoly. Another essential advan- 
tage of this road is, that an engine of light con- 
struction may exert.a much greater power in 
ascents that can be done where the wheels run 
upon an iron rail. 

As this is an important consideration, | may 
be excused for presenting it more distinctly. 

A locomotive engine, weighing 6 tons, where 
all the wheels are worked, is ascertained by 
experiment to contain an adhesive power of 
672 Ibs. on a level, which is one-twentieth of| 
its weight. This engine will draw a load of 
17,658 Ibs. in addition to its own weight, with- 
out detrimental slipping of the wheels, up a 
plane of 1 foot in 50. The proportion which 
the adhesive power of wheels on a gravel road 
bears to the weight of the car is not yet aceurate- 
ly ascertained ; but when it is considered that 
the diameter of the wheels may be greater than 
would be safe for those of railroad cars, it will 
not be unreasonable to estimate the adhesion 
at one-eighth the weight of the car, two-thirds 
of the load resting on the working wheels. 
Even on the iron rail, the adhesion has been 
found under very favorable circumstances more 
than one-tenth of the weight upon the wheels. 
According to the proposed estimate of one- 
eighth, an engine weighing 3 tons contains ad- 
hesive power of 830 Ibs. On a level, and after 
making the proper deductions as before, for the 
gravity of the engine and its diminished pres- 
sure on the ascending plane, its adhesive power 
will, on a plane of one in fifty, be sufficient for 
drawing a load of 28,450 Ibs. in addition to its 
own weight. Ifthe ascent of the plane be 1 in 
25, the effective adhesive power of the six-ton 
railroad engine will only be sufficient for a load 
of 2,320 Ibs., while that of the three-ton gravel 
road engine will suffice for a load of 14,700 Ibs. 
The ulations for these results are made 
from the usual allowance of 10 lbs. to the ton 
for the friction of the loaded cars ; that for the 
engine car, being a constant quantity, is not 
taken into account. An allowance is made also 
for the diminution of pressure, and consequent-. 
ly of adhesion on the planes, which, although 

“neglected by the writers on railroads which I 
have ‘met with, is an important item. From 
these facts it will be seen; that upon the hard 
gravel road an Men will have Paap 
enough to employ a much greater portion of 1 
eteam power ° ascents than can be effected on 






United States. Heavy drifting snows would 
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less embarrassed by its own weight, may be 
proportionably lighter. It is also apparent that 
when the whole steam power of an engine can 
be exerted, without slipping the wheels, it can 
ascend much steeper acclivities. ‘To what ex- 
tent this may be accomplished, remains to be 
ascertained ; but if ascents of 1 in 20 can be 
overcome, there will be no difficulty in crossing 
over a mountainous country without the aid of 
any other machinery than the locomotive en- 
gine. There are few mountains which may 
not be graded to four and one-third degrees. 
There is another consideration which strongly 
recommends the proposed road: wherever the 
grades are not too steep, the road will be a 
perfect preparation for laying a double track of| 
rails, which may be done as soon as*business 
will justify. The steep acclivities must neces- 
sarily be overcome by other means, and the lo- 
cation adapted to such change of plan. Incon- 
clusion, it may be remarked that the most ef- 
fective plan of transportation, whether it be 
railroad or canal, should be adopted, when the 
business will justify the expense, and all other 
plans must be regulated by the same conside- 
rations, viz. : business and expense. 

The pioneers of the wilderness are obliged to 
begin with a pack-horse path, while the people 
of the Atlantic border, with their hundreds of 
passengers and tons of merchandize passing 
daily, may afford to make railroads at almost 
any expense. All intermediate conditions of 
business must necessarily adapt their roads to 

their circumstances. Each path or road, how- 

ever little frequented, is tributary to others in 

more general use, which, like the streams pass- 

ing from the summit regions to the ocean, ga- 

ther business as they progress, and justify a 
proportionate expense in their improvement. 

And prudent men, however ardent their impa- 

tience to have the best roads, will be governed 

by the circumstances in which they are placed. 

{t is in this view that a road which is preferable 

to the common turnpike, and cheaper than a 

railroad, is a desideratum in our transportation 

economy. 

The varied ingenuity of those whose atten- 
tion is now engaged in improvements, will no 
doubt discover some objections, and probable 
advantages, too, which have not occurred to the 
undersigned. ‘The subject is however submit- 
ted to that candid consideration of an intelligent 
public, which cannot easily be led astray by un- 
substantial projects. It may be observed, that 
the locomotive engines have been for some 
time in operation in England on common roads, 
where the projectors seem to be sanguine of 
entire success ; but if it can be used on roads 
where horses’ feet and narrow wheels are per- 
mitted to break the even surface, and over the 
hills of common turnpikes, how much better 
will they work on a road prepared and used as 
above proposed. Yours, &c., 





Experiments on Wheels with Straight and 
with Curved Arms. [From the London 
Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Srr,—Having read some remarks, by 
two or three of your correspondents, in re- 
gard to springs as applied to locomotive en- 
gines and other heavy carriages, and noticed 
the suggestion. thrown out, that the spokes 
or arms of the wheels* might possibly be 
made of such materials, and of such a form, 
as of themselves to counteract sufficiently 
the jolting of the superincumbent- and-pro. 
gressing weight, and so dispense with the 
costly springs at present used, I am induced, 
by the perusal of these speculations, to send 
you an account of some experimental obser- 
vations of my own, which have, I think, a 
strong bearing upon the subject. About 
five years ago, I fitted up some waggons, 
for a coal concern, which I have the man- 
agement of here, to run upon a railway of 
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In giving this curved form to the arms, I 
did not at the time contemplate that they 
should act as springs; though, as’ will be 
presently seen, it has been attended with 
great advantage. The ordinary weight of 
these waggons, when full of coal, is about 
3 tons 15 ewt., waggon included. On this 
same railroad, an iron company have the 
privilege of conveying their iron ore, the 
waggons employed for which purpose are 
entirely of cast iron, with straight arms, and, 
when loaded, weigh (waggon included) some- 
thing less than 3 tons. In the course of 
last summer, I found it necessary to repair 
a wooden bridge of considerable extent, over 
which both kinds of waggons had to pass, 
during the time these repairs were going 
on. “To the great surprise of the workmen, 
they found that our own waggons, although 
the heavier, as above natok paola less 
effect on the bridge than the others. This 
{ could only attribute to the difference in the 
form of the arms of the wheels; and every 
observation which I have since made serves 
to confirm me in this conclusion. If have 
rode alternately on both sorts of w 
when at their greatest speed, and certainly 
a sensible difference is felt to the advantage 
of the crooked and slender arms. The noise 
also which they make is much less. It may 
be proper to add, that the wheels with the 
wrought iron arms stand their work uncom~ 
knonly well—much more so than the others. 
The fact.is, we have not had one broken or 
worn out during the five years that they 
have been in constant use. 
Should this article have the effect of turn- 
ing the attention of some of your ingenious 
readers to the subject, it might be of service. 
Our wrought iron arms are 5 inches wide, 
and scarcely § of an inch thick. Suppos- 
ing, then, that, instead of being of ' 
iron, they were made of steel of sui 
quality, they might be made’ thinner’ $ 
and with a greater number of arms: a muc 
better form of curve, too, than that I have 
employed may very possibly be suggested. 
I am, sir, yours, Be ti 

Wm. Broven, Mineral Surveyor. 

Cwmneath, Glamorganshire, Dec. 15, 1833.5 


Lake Ontario Steampoats.—It is not : 
known to tourists, that there is a fine route from Sa- 
ratoga to Ogdensburgh, on the American shore, 
Lake George and C lain, which since the ap- 
pearance of Cholera in Canada, is a good deal tra. 
velled. We learn that there has not yet been any 
case of Cholera on the American side. In ‘conse- 
quence of the prevalence of that disease at Pres 
and Kingston, the steamboat oy sce has, fe 
the present, stopped touching 
cies on the Canadian side of the River and Lake. 
Capt. Van Dewater makes 8 at Hennes 
burgh and Niagara every Joss - , running the whole 
miles in 
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cast iron. The wheels are of cast iron, but| 





from 33 to 35 houra.—{Albany 
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. they have done little more than issue vague decrees. | 
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“From the Globe}... | 
Raraoan across Tite Istauvs oF Panama.—The | 


limits, - 





jis also distinguished by a break fora few 
miles, of the great chain of mountains, which other- 


Globe of this day contains two Decrees of the Go-||wise extends, with but few exceptions, to its extreme 


vernment of New Gratiada, which may be consider. 
ed as an advertisement for proposals to construct a 
Railroad across the Isthmus of Panania ; and as the) 
subject is one of the greatest importance to the world 
in general, and especially to the United States, we 
shall offer a few observations upon it. 

Ever since the discovery of the Pacific. Ocoan, 
some safer and easier channel of communicativa be- 
tween it andthe Atlantic, has been the object of uni- 
versal desire; and the narrow:ess of the tract of| 
land which separates them at one point, gave great, 
encouragement to the hope that such wish would be 
speedily fulfilled. ‘Three centuries have, however, 
passed, and not only has no ship canai between the 
two seas been made or even attempted, but there is! 
actually nothing which deserves the name of a road, 
connecting any point on the one with any point on tLe! 
other. Seldom, if ever, has a wheel carriage rolled. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The Spanish Government did indeed order sur-} 
veys, which were in one or two instances begun ;| 
and a host of decrees are stil] to be found in the old 
Recopilaciones, setting forth the importance of es | 
tablishing a communioation between the two oceans, 
the wealth it would produce, the power it would| 
give to the Spanish Crown, &c ; but the only work| 
actually executed for the purpose, was by the volun-; 
tary exertions of a country curate and his parishion. | 
ers, in the wert of New Granada ; they dug a canal! 
through the valley of la Raspadura, by which, in the, 
rainy seasons a boat might pass from the head waters! 
of the Atrato, a long and shallow river emptying into) 
the Atlantic, to those of the San Juan, a stream of; 
similar character, falling into the Pacific. The work | 
however proved of no utility. 

Since the overthrow of the Spanish power in Ame-| 
rica, the governments of the new Republics lying} 
between the two seas, have been much occupied! 
with the subject, though it must be confessed that) 





The decree published to-day is, however, more pre.| 


cise, being founded upon minute information as to) 
existing circumstances. } 

Humboldt, in his great work on Mexico, enume-| 
rates nine points or situations in which the waters of) 
the two oceans are very near each other; and in: 
three of them, he conceived, from the information in| 
his possession, that a ship canal migh! be made. | 

‘The first of these situations is in Mexico, between) 


northern and southern limits ;” and that, “ the princi- 
pal difficulty in establishing a communication be- 
tween the two” vceans, either by canal’ or railroad, 
would arise, not from mountains, but from the num. 
ber ol rivulets to be cressed; which, though dry in 
summer, bécome considerable streams in the winter 
or rainy seasons.” He states moreover the curious 
fact, that a great portion of the country traversed in 
crossing the Isthmus, actually lies below the level of 
the Pacific. 

Another great question determined by che two en- 
gineers, is that of the relative height of the two seas, 
or their difference of level, which difference had hi. 
therto been supposed very great... The facts are as 
as follows:—The time of high tide is nearly the 
same in both seas. The mean difference between 
high and low water in the Pacific at Panama, is about 
Ql feet; in the Atlantic, at Chagree, about a foot.— 


\\Finally, “in every twelve hours, commencing with 


the high tides, the level of the Pacific is first seve- 
ral feet higher than that of the Atlantic; it then be- 
comes of the same height, and at low tide is several 
feet lower; they are then again equal, the Pacific af. 
terwards becomes the higher, and sv on.” 

The conclusions to be drawn frum the accounts of 
the engineers, are, that a railruad is certainly prac- 
ticable; and the lines on which two could be made, 
are traced on the map.. Each road would begin on 
Chagres river, about 30 miles from i:s mouth, in the 
Atlantic ; the one terminating at Panama, on the Pa- 
cific, the other and shorter, at Chorrera, from which 
a short canal wou!.! lead to the latter ocean. Neither 
road would prob.:-ly exceed 80 miles in length. The 
river Chagres now admits no vessels drawing more 
than 12 feet, but it could easiiy be made to communi- 
cate with the safe and spacious bay of Limon, by 
which means large ships could discharge their car- 
goes ut the commencement ef the railroad. A ca- 
nal fur boats is also practicabie, but a railroad would 
be preferable for several reasons. 

As for a ship canal, it is certainly impracticable at 
this spot. Supposing no difficulties to exist within 
the Isthmus, the shallowness of the Pacitic for some 


ships ; and it would clearly be of no value, unless it 
could be passed by vessels which could navigate both 
oceans to advantage. Ina political point of view, we, 
at least, should oppose the opening of such a com. 





Guazecualao near Vera Cruz on the Guif of Mexico.| 
and Tehuantepec on the Pacific. The country has, | 
however, been explored since Humboldt wrote, and| 
it is now certain that a high chain of mountains in.| 


tervenes, rendering all communication by water im. 


practicable. | 


The second is in Central America. The plan} 
proposed is to improve the navigation of tho river, 
San Juan, by which vessels could ascend into the; 
Lake of Nicaragua. The southwestern extremity of; 
that lake is only thirty miles from the Pacific, ty) 
which a canal might be made. The difficulties, | 
judging from the partial surveys which have been; 
made, are not greater than those whicli have been) 
already surmounted in many other cases; still the! 
expense of the undertaking would be enormous. | 
The country is uninhabited, and laborers, as well as, 


soon possess it, cannet be doubted. In the present 


doubtless yield a large revenue, particularly if steam 


each sea, to the respective extremities of the road 


OrrictaL— DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


of State.| 


a carriage road across the Isthmus of Panama. 


tools of every sort, would have to be brought from||Republic of New Grenada, in Congress assembled, 


abroad; in addition to which, the deadly nature of! 
the climate: would render the sacrifice of human life! 
incalculable. Companies have huwever been formed, 
for undertaking this work, and engineers sent out to 
examine the ground, have reported favorably. ‘The! 
government of Central America was in 1834 treatin | 
with that of the Netherlands on the subject, but th | 
revolutions which occurred in both countries put an 
end to the negotiation. 


The third in the Isthmus of Panama, which forms 


a part of New Granada, is thesituation referred to in! 


the decrees now before us.. We canhere form abet-: 


ter estimate of the difficulties to be evercome, and} 


of the probability of success, as the country has been) 
minutely examined with a view to this very object.—| 
A survey was made in 1828-9 by an English engi- 
neer, Mr. Lloyd, and.a Swedish officer,who were en- 
gaged for the purpose by Bolivar, and furnished with 
all the necessary instruments, of the most perfect or- 
der. Their account of the operationsis published in 
the Royal Transactions. of London for 1830, accom. 
penied by maps and plans, and the utmost confidence 
is placed in its accuracy, by those who had the best 
means of forming a judgment. 
The first question that occurs is as tu the face of 
the country. Mr. Lloyd shows that “the spot where 
the Continent of America is reduced to its narrowest 





considering— 


took up this important subject on the 16th of June, 


||1831, and that nothing has yet been done to carry its 


wishes into effect : 


ported from one sea to the other: 


Do Decree. 

Articte 1. The Executive is authorized to re- 
ceive all propositions which may be made for open. 
ing a carriage road across the Isthmus of Panama ; 
and also to sign a contract with any person or com- 
pany soliciting it, on the conditions fixed by this 
Decree. 

Arr. 2. The undertakers will have leave grant- 
ed them to open an ordinary carriage or Railroad 
across the Isthmus of Panama, from the Aitlantic 
to the Pacific ; and they may make use of any water 





buats were established from the principal places on 


[Translated for publication by order of the Secretury 


3. That the Province of Panama has again taken 


into consideration this same project, at its meeting of||take the constructi f 
October 13th, 1833, on the petition. of a citizen of wetion of a.toad serene theme oF 


the Isthmus, who has proposed a means of opening 
a carriage road, by which goods may easily be trane-|| muneration for their labored expense, will eend their 





course which may assist in forming the communi- 
cation. ea 
Arr. 3. The road must be begun within two years 
at farthest after the privilege has been granted ; the. 
time in which itis to be finished will be stipulated 
in the contract. 
Art. 4. If the road should pass over private lands, 
the owners shall be obliged to sell them at a fair 
price ; thatis, at what may be considered their value 
by arbitrators, at the time when the work is begun. 
If the land over which the road is to pass he publie, 
(valdia,) it will be given without requiring indemni- 
fication. 
Art. 5. The undertakers shall have the right to 
build warehouses or other edifices necessary for 
carrying into effect the objects of the enterprize, at 
convenient places, provided they do not interfere 
with the laws relative to fortifications. For such 
purposes, they may occupy as much land as may be 
necessary, no where, however, to exceed 10,000 
square varas, (962 square yeards,) for which in. 
demnification is to be made as by article 4th, or rent 
to be paid, when the owners decline selling the 
property. ; 
Art. 6. The undertakers shall be allowed, as a 
fair remuneration, according to the species of road 
they may make, the enjoyment of the revenue from it, 
for a period not less than 10 years, nor more than 50. 
(1.) The right of demanding toll shall begin, the 
moment the road is finished, and the maximum of 
such toll shall be that expressed in the tariff granted 
by the Legislature of the Province of Panama. 
(2) Should a rail-road be made, leave may be 
granted to the undertakers to place steam carriages 
on it ; in which cases, it shall be settled in the con. 
tract what is the mazxmum price to be demanded for 
the transportation of persons or goods, from one sea 
to the other. 
Art. 7. The undertakers shall have granted them, 
as a recompense, public lands inthe Isthmus, for cul- 
tivation, to the extent of 20,000 fanegadas, (about 
100,000 acres) which they must begin to settle and 
cultivate within a year afier they have received 
them ; otherwise they will revert to the nation. 

Art. 8. On the said 20,000 funegadas of public 
and, foreigners may be established, who, for 20 


miles from the coast, would forbid the entrance of||years, shall be free from all taxes either on the 


land or its productions; nor shall they be required 
to do duty in the army, unless in case of foreign in. 
vasion. 


Arr. 9. Inhabitants of the [sthmus, or a company 


munication, the possession of which, by any other|/composed, in part of such, will have the preference, 
great naval power, might be highly injurious to our||under the same circumstances, in receiving the con. 
interests ; and that the greatest naval power would||tract. 


Art. 10. ‘The Executive shall exact from the 


state of the world, a railroad promises every advan-|/undertakers, all the recessary securities for com. 
iage to New Granada, and to the commercial world||pleting the work. 

in general, which can reasonably be desired ; and the T 
transportation of passengers and letters alone, would|| make, can take effect without the approval of the 


Arr. 11. No contract which the Executive may 


Legislature. 
Bocota, May 22, 1834. 
(Signed by the proper authorities.} 
Decree of the Executive for carrying the above 
; Legislative Decree into effect. 
I, Francisco de Paula Santander, President of the 


Decree of the Legislature of New Granada, author. Republic of New Granada, in execution of the Legis. 
izing the Executive to contract for the opening of lative Decree of the 25th inst., authorizing the Ex. 


ecutive to receive proposals fur opening a road inthe 


The Senate and Chamber of Representatives of the||Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


and fixing certain points, according to which, the con. 
tractis to be made and privileges granted to those 


1. That the Message from the Executive to Con.|| who may undertake the said important work: 
gress, of April 6th, 1833, does specially recommend 
the propriety of having a road for carriages opened||ceiving proposals, after which the contract should 
— = Isthmus of Panama, fromthe Atlantic to|}be made with, and the privileges gran:ed to, the 
ijthe Pacific: 


Considering that a period should be fixed for re- 


person who offers the most advantageous condi. 


2. That the Chamber of the District of Panama||tions and the best security for their performance, 


DO DECREE, 

Art. 1. Those persons, whether natives of New 
Granada, or foreigners, who, in virtue of the Legis- 
lative Decree of the 25th inst. may wish to°under.- 


Panama, either for ordinary carriages, or arail road, 
and to secure the privaleges which are to be the re. 


proposals, sealed and under cover, to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, before the 
15th of January, 1835. : 

Art. 2. Those who may send such proposals, 
must appoint some one in this capital, with pow- 
er and authority to sign the contract offered. The 
same person mnet be furnished with the means of 
proving that he who offers to undertake the work 


lege. aff at 
‘Arr. 3. In the envelope of each set of proposals, 
shall be writen the object of the paper enclosed, and 








can carry it through, in case he receive the priyi. . . 






































»the name or names of the persons d 
take the work. 
’* Any. 4. After the 15th of January, a day and hour 
shall be fixed for opening the said papers, at the De. 
partment o. the Interior and Foreign Relations, in 
_ presence of the respective attorneys or agents, and 
the contract will be signed with the person offering 
the best conditions and the strongest security, which 
contract willbe submitted for the approval of Con- 
gress at its ensuing session —Bogota, May 29 1834. 
Francisco de Pauta SANTANDER, 
Lino px Pomso, President. 
Secretary of the Interior, §c. 


esiring to under: 





Patent for an Improvement on the Mode of 
fixing Valves on the Boilers of Steam En- 
gines. Granted to Davip B. Ley, city of 
Philadelphia, January 23, 

The safely valve here patented is, we 
are informed, *‘a fixture for boilers for steam 
engines, to prevent collapsation, resembling 
the common safety valve, except that it opens 
in by the pressure of the atmosphere.” And 
‘“‘the part claimed as an invention, or disco- 
very, is not the particular form of the valve, 
but the general plan of fixing a valve, or 
valves, to boilers of steam engines, which 
shall open with an external pressure, to pre-| 
vent collapsation.” 

A very little reading would have shown 
to the patentee the antiquity of his invention, 
as an account of it may be found in most, if; 
not in all, of the numerous histories of the 
steam engine. We could take from our 
shelves a dozen books from which to quote 
upon this poiut, and could refer to numerous 
patents in which such valves are noticed. 
In the article Steam Engine, in Rees’ Ency- 
clopedia, after speaking of the safety valve 
in Watt’s engine, it is observed, that “there 
is another valve of safety for the reverse of 
the object of the first mentioned safety valve ; 
it opens internally, and is balanced by a 
small lever, and a sufficient weight to keep it 
shut, until the pressure of steam within the 
boiler becomes much less than the external 
air, which then forces open the valve, and 
enters into the boiler till the equilibrium is 
restored. It is evident that this valve can 
never be necessary so long as the engine is 
at work ; but its use is to prevent the sides 
of the boiler being crushed in by the weight! 
of the air, when it has done work, and the 
steam within it cools and condenses.” 

This kind of valve has, in fact, been ap. 
plied to hundreds of boilers, stills, &c. With 
the kind of boilers which we now ordinarily 
use in steam engines, valves of this kind are 
not employed, for the simple reason that they 
would be of no use. Our cylindrical iron 
beilers do not collapse by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, which they would be able to 
sustain, even if perfectly exhausted ; nor is 
the collapsing which frequently takes place, 
a collapse of the boiler, as the patentee ap- 
pears to suppose, bu of that of the flue 
which passes through it, and which is forced 
in, not by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
but by that of high steam, occasioned in ge- 
neral by the water being allowed to descend 
too low, which admits of the heating of the 
upper part of-the flue, and the consequent 
diminution of ‘its strength; it then yields 
readily to a pressure, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would have sustained most 
effectually.—[Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. ] 








ScorLanv.—Hisroricat Mermoranpa.—No 
country has made more progress in pape 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNA 


’ 


comparison between the farmers in 1760, when 
he came among them, and 1790. The-follow 

ing are a few points : 
“1790. 


1760, ' 
Land ploughed with oxen.|Oxen not employed in agri- 
Only a few horses kept to| cult Farmers have 


their saddle horses, worth 
from 24 to 30/., and work 
horses from 20 to 25/. each. 

Land at 30s. and all enclosed 
with dykes and thorn 
hedges. 

There are few who do not 
wear English cloth, and 
several the best superfine. 

Cotton and thread stockings 


draw the harrow in seed 
time, and bring in the corn 
in harvest. , 71, thought a 
great price for a horse. 
Land rented for 6s. per acre, 
and only two small farms 
enclosed. 

No English cloth worn but 
by the minister and a Qua- 

er. 


account of Mains, in Angus, draws a curious||CPt- Folger, of Nantucket 






‘Bedford, and Equatér, 
. This was in the autumn 
of 1819. While lying at anchor in Kealakekua Bay 
(Hawaii). they took a large whale which made 
110 bbls. of oil. Since the autumn of a com- 
plete list has been kept by the Missionaries, of the 
ships which have recruited at Lahaina, (Island of 
Maini,) and probably still greater numbers have re- 
eruited at Honoluin ({sland of Oahu.) The whole 
umber at Lahaina from the middle of 1823 to the 
end of 1833, ten years, is 514, incluing 218 different 
ships. Ii the spring of 1831, there were 38 ships at 
anchor in that harbor at onetime. ‘The number of 
ships which recruited there in 1833, was 82; 30 in 
the spring, and 52 in the Fall. Aggregate of oil on 
board, at the time of their calls respectively, 74,390 
bbls. Aggregate taken by the 52 autumn ships dur- 





Men’s stockings were what 
were called plaiding hose, 
made of woolen cloth. ‘The 
Women wore coarse plaids. 
Not a cloak or a bonnet! 


are worn by both sexes, 
masters and servants. The 
women who wear plaids} 
have them fine and faced 
with silk. Silk plaids, 


ing the season, 27,340 bbis., averaging for each ship 
a little more than 525 bbls. ‘* From these facts,” 
say the Missionaries, ‘it will readily be seen that, 
though the average quantity taken by each ship the 





cloaks and bonnets, are 
very numerous. 

Few bonnets are worn, and 
the bonnet-maker’s trade is 


given up. 

Thirty clocks, one hundred 
watches, and above sixty 
tea-kettles, 

visit each other often. 
Six or seven dishes are set 
on the table differently 
dressed. After dinner a 
bowl of rum punch or 
whiskey toddy is drank,— 
then tea, then another 
bowl, then supper, and, 
after that, the grace drink. 


was worn by any woman 
in the whole parish. 

Only two hats in the parish. 
‘The men wore cloth bon- 
nets, 

There was only one eight- 
day clock in the parish, 
six watches, and one tea- 
kettle. 

The people never visited each 
other except at Christmas. 
The entertainment was 
broth and beef, and the vi- 
sitors sent to some ale- 
house fur five or six pints 
ofale, and were merry over 
it without any ceremony. | 








A new work.—Major Henay Lee, of Virginia, 
has, we learn, been for some years past engaged in 
preparing, with great labor, from a rich store of ma- 
terials, a Lire or Napoteon’ From the following 
annunciation in Galignari’s Messenger of June 19, 
we learn that the first volume of the work has gone 
to press at Paris: 

‘*In the press, and very shortly will be published 
by A. and W. Galignani & Co., No. 18, rue Vivi- 
enne, the first volume of the ‘Life of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, with an appendix, containing an 
examination of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ and a notice of the principal errors of 
other writers respecting his character and conduct; 


by H. Les. 
‘© Vir neque silendus, 
Neque dicendus sine cura,—aliquando 
Fortuna, semper animo maximus, 
Vell Paterculus, 1. 2. c. 13. 
*¢ Quelques parcelles de tant de gloirie parvient 
drontelles aux siecles a venir? ou le mensonge, la 
colomnie, le crime, prevaudront-ils?” . 
Napoleon a Ste. Helena.” 

The distinguished literary ability of the author, 
with the great advantages which he has enjoyed 
over every other biographer, and his freedom from 
any thing like national prejudice in referance to the 
history of the careeer of Naroeon, will give an in- 
terest to this over most other histories oi the Re 
volutionary era, the civil reforms which preceded 
it, and the gigantic wars in which ihe power of 
Napoleon was overthrown, We lean from a friend 
at Paris, that ‘* Major Lee has devoted himself, 
with untiring diligence, to the pursuit of truth in re- 
gard to the object of his work. His inducement to 
this publication has not been so much the desire of 
gain, or the promise of literary fame, as the hope, 
the great and only hope, that he may prove instru 
mental in vindicating from unparalleled injustice the 
fame of the greatest man, of whom the history of 
the human race preserves any record; a man whose 
career was one continued opposition to the worst 
passions, and active promotion of the best interest 
of his country and his species—who never really be- 
lied an enemy, nor betrayed a friend.” Such are the 
enthusiastic terms in which one, whohas watched 
the progress ef Mr. Lee’s work, speaks of the sub- 
ject, and in which probably Mr. Lee would himself 
speak of it. : 

We suppose it will not be long, after the publica- 
tion of the work at Paris, before copies of it reach 
this country ; when we shall endeavor to make our 
readers further acquaint: d with it.—{Nat. Intel.] 





past season is less than in some former seasons, the - 
whale fishery is still ina very prosperous state ; and 
considering the great demand for Sperm oil in Ame- 
rica and Europe, it was never more profitable.” 

The number of seamen generally in port, render- 
ed it disirable, in the view of the Missionaries, th 
a reading room chould be provided for their aeec 
modation; atid accordingly a building has been erect. 
ed, 32 feet by 20, on the missionary premises, for 
masters and officers, and another about 10 rods 
distant, 24 feet square, for the crews. The first 
cost of the buildings was about $720; of which 
$200 was paid by the Missionaries, $215 by -ship- 
masters, and the remainder, it was presumed, would 
be contributed hy other ship.masters, asthey should 
successively arrive in port. “As it regards social 
intercourse between the Missionaries at this station 
and seamen during the past year,” says the letter, ‘it 
has been uncommonly cordial and pleasant. -Masteis 
generally have been very kind, and some in addition 
to their subscription for the reading-rooms, have 
been generous in making us presents of such things 
as were necessary in our families, an acknowledge. 
meat of which we shall gratefully make to the Ameri- 
can Board.” 





Population of Utica.—A census of this city has 
just been taken under the direction of the Common 
Council, and we are highly gratified in being able to 
give the following as the result: 


First Ward, : 4 1,495 
Second do. - 3 “ ‘ 1,882 
Third do. ° : = - 2,764 
Fourth do. é t a - 93,978 


Making the aggregate ten thousaud one hundred 
and nineteen ; which is the population of Utica at 
this time. The number of inhabitants in this city, 
according to the census of 1830, was eight thonsand 
three hundred and thirty-three : which shows an_in- 
crease, within the last four years, of eighteen hun. 
dred, lacking four. This result is the more gratify- 
ing, as itis, in a degree, unexpected. Somo™per- 
sons, whose apprehensions are always rather lively, 
have been in the habit of creaking about the “ pros- 
pects of Utica.” The facts, however, instead of 
warranting any complaint on our part, are calculated 
to inspire the highest confidence in the stability of 
our city—as the census just taken exhibits an in- 
crease in the four last years, of nearly 22 per cent: in 
vur population. For the next four years, our growth 
will undoubtedly be still more rapid, as the termina- 
tion ef the public works at this city, now im progress, 
will not only furnish employment to an im 
population, but will warrant the erection of additional 
buildings; and give a stimulus to enterprize in every 
form.—[Oneida Whig.) 





SHR DISTANT HOME. , 
Once on a cloudless summer's eve, 
I stocd on Snaefield’s island steep t— 








| Whale ships at the Sandwich Islands,—The Sai- 
lors’ Magazine for August contains a long communi- 
cation from Wm. Richards and Ephraim Spaulding, 
Missionaries at Lahaina, (Sandwich Istands,) from 








ral improvement, and in multiplying the com- 
forte oF life, than Scotland pat the last fifty 


which it appears that the first whale ships which 
ever visited the Sandwich Islands, werethe Bal 





The light whieh dying sun lgave, 
Was fading from the deep ; 
The mountains vf my native 
Rose dimly o’er the distant sea, 
Whose waters press’d = ~emmmmmeng 
In sunset’s blue tranquillity. — . 
No sound was on the breezeless height, . 
Save the glad voice of infant rills aoe 
joicing down t = ete 
Though faint and far the: burn’d, 0)? 
And soy eee re sert air, : peek 
To western skies f : = : 
My homeward gaze still rested there. jp 
< di Ps » child of. Pei se : eeeerr 
: on gt eee ee Meee ee 
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bbe A DOUBLE CANOE OF THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


[From the Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

The great utility of Mr. Burden’s plan, 
er invention, or adaptation to navigation, (we 
hardly know what to call it,) has called forth 
a host of competitors, all desirous of prov- 
ing that they had the same plan already pre- 
pared to come out with when. an opportuni. 
ty should oecur which they might consider 
advantageous. We insert Mr. Canning’s 


‘others, introducing now an engraving, hand- 
ed to us by an esteemed friend, of a boat in 
use at the Friendly Islands, so long ago as 
1798, of a similar construction. It is co- 
pied from an engraving in Labillardiere’s 
account of a voyage in search of La Pe- 
rouse, the French traveller. Monsieur La- 
billardiere states that a great number of the 
natives came out to them in boats construct. 





claim, and shall, next month, insert some 








ed in a similar manner. 








CANNING’S 


- AA represent floaters, B, the deck. C 
C; paddle wheels. D D, rudders, connected 
by .E, a board about 7 inches wide, with a 
hole near each end, into which insert the nip- 
ples, F F. F F, G G, till ropes, which pass 
over H, the tiller wheel. I, cross-section 
ef floater or trunk. 

In order to give a due degree of buoyan- 
cy to the floaters, I had them hollowed inte 
chambers of 14 inches long, 10 inches deep, 
and 4 inches wide, leaving solid parts of 3 








DISPATCH-RAFT. 


my raft was almost finished, as I was one 
day trying its rate of going, opposite the 
Champs Elysees, in company with a friend, 
and-my little son (about three years old), a 
French steamboat, on board of which was 
the proprietor and a large party, evidently 
quitted its original course, dashed with tre- 
mendous force upon the starboard quarter 
of the raft, and broke it up in a twinkling, 
submerging the deck, upon which the child 
was placed, who, but for instant vigorous ex. 








inches between. This raft was destroyed 
while afioat' on the Seine river, (owing to 


ertion, would, with my friend, have been 
drowned, as the current runs with extreme 
rapidity in that part of the river. 








. the culpable. Gs. of the person who My friend 
had it in charge,) by a loaded barge, whichijand the youth were. received on board by 


terwards constructed another upon the same 
principle, but much er, and instead i 


came in violent contact with it. I shortly me the steamer. I 





floaters, similar to the. first, made use o 
—— formed of half inch deal boards, 
I found also to answer well, When 


prced remaining upon 
he wreck, which I with difficulty got ashore, 
at a considerable distance from where the 
collision took place: 
I soon — ‘Te-constructed my raft, and! 

r 





its te design of the mentor to at 
ons erial excursion, of which ice w 
thé’ troughs a double row of Gren, : — 


small barrels, twenty-eight in number, vary- 
ing in size, placing the largest the fourth 
from the hows ; these I boarded over with 
half inch deal boards, forming long staves, 
which were screwed down to the bdrrels. 
The ends of the boards projected_ beyond 
the barrels at both ends of the trunks, so as 
to form stems and sterns. The interstices, 
between the heads of the barrels and the 
outside planks, were filled up with a mixture 
of pitch, tar, cork shavings, saw dust, and 
resin. 

This raft was greatly admired. I had 
the honor of receiving our veteran hero, 
Sir Sydney Smith, with a host of distin- 
guished English and French, on board at va- 
rious times, who all seemed to approve high- 
ly of the principle upon which it was con- 
structed—considering that it would insure 
personal safety in an eminent degree, as it 
was neither liable to sink nor upset, while 
its rate of going was much greater than any 
other sailing craft, and it afforded an incom- 
parably more commodious place for passen- 
gers than a boat of ordinary build. 

I next contemplated the construction of a 
still larger raft, to be propelled by steam, 
but, for the reasons already assigned in my 
former communication, I was not able to pro- 
cure permission from the Prefect of the 
Seine. I soon afterwards sold my raft to 
Colonel, now General Trobriand, and Mr. 
Mallet, to run asa pleasure raft upon the 
celebrated lake of Montmorency. 

The 20th of last December, (consequent. 
ly prior toany account of the raft construet- 
ed by Mr. Burden being received in this 
country,) I commenced the construction of 
a small raft of the kind for my own use, to 
run upon the Thames. - It is almost finished, 
and would have been some time back, but 
for circumstances not connected with the 
affair. I remain, sir, 

ALFRED CANNING. 

Crown Coffee-House, Holborn, April 17, 1834. 





AgertaL Sreampoat.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


Mr. Editor,—Perhaps it is not generally 
known, that one of our ingenious citizens 


‘\|has invented, and has now in preparation, 


the model of an aerial steamboat, in which he 
proposes to ascend. 

Although but little expectation of the suc- 
cess of the experiment is entertained by the 
writer of this article, it is worthy the atten- 
tion and examination of the scientific. The 
inventor, Mr. Mason, is very sanguine, hav- 
ing already made (to him) a satisfactory ex- 
periment. 

The boat is about ten feet long, the ribs 
being covered with silk, in order to render 
it very light. The engine, of two horse 
power, is placed in the middle, and turns four 
vertical shafts projecting over the bow and 
stern, into each of which are fixed four spi- 
ral silken wings, which are made to revolve 
with a sufficient velocity to cause the vessel 
to rise. Over the whole is fixed a movea- 
ble silken cover, designed to assist in coun- 
teracting the gravitating force, at the same 
time tending to assist in-its propulsion ‘for- 
ward. 

The whole boat, including the ine, 
weighs 60 pounds, and has cost about $800. 

an 
ce will be 

J. L. 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 








Diseases or SureP anv Cows.—Sheep 
and cattle, like the human family, are subject to 
a variety of diseases: but it is not my inten. 
tion to notice more than one or two. There 
is a disease to which sheep are subject, that is 
probably more destructive to them than is gene- 
rally supposed—that of the worm in the head. 
] have not unfrequently had sheep that were 
fat, that looked healthy and well, to sicken 

fa few days ; and un. 
der the impression that they had eaten some- 
thing poisonous, such things were given them 
as are generally recommended in books for 
poison, but with no advantage. Having pur- 
chased some Bakewell and Southdown sheep 
at from $20 to $30 each, has probably induced 
me to pay rather more attention to my sheep 
than otherwise I should. One very cold day, 
winter before last, I saw a half Bakewell ewe 
standing in the snow about fifty yards from 
a shelter that had been erected for my sheep, 
and under which they had usually slept. Her 
head was down, and occasionally she moved 
a little. Supposing that she had a young 
lamb, 1 walked that course with a view of 
having the lamb moved to the shelter; but as 
I approached her, she did not appear to ob- 
serve me. I took hold of her and she appear- 
ed too stupid to notice it. Her head was in- 
clined a little to one sidé, her eyes glared and 
appeared almost fixed in their orbits. She 
was found too stupid to be driven to the fold, 
and had to be carried. She lived several days ; 
at first she had slight spasms, and foamed a 
little at the mouth, but after a day or two, she 
was more convulsed, and would fall down, 
but would again get up. Supposing her head 
to be the seat of the disease, after her death it 
was dissected, and a worm was found in one 
of the nostrils, a little below the eye, about an 
inch in length and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Supposing that one alone had killed 
her, very little examination further was made. 
In January last, two sheep on the same morn- 
ing appeared to be sick, one a ewe of the com- 
mon breed, in fine order, the other a hal 
Bakewell ewe, and fat. The common ewe held 
her head as high or higher than usual, with it 
a little inclined to one side, the eyes resembled 
those of the one already described: on ap- 
proaching her, she appeared a little stupid, 
would suffer me to approach very near, and 
then suddenly dart off as if she had just per- 
ceived me. The other held her head rather 
lower than usual, and suffered me to approach 
her rather nearer than the other, and appeared 
more stupid and sick, with no glaring of the 
eyes. Next day both of them were evidently 
worse, and the common ewe disposed to hang 
her head ; and on the third day she laid down 
to get up no more. The glare of the eyes 
continued, the pupil became enlarged, spasms 
came on, and a little foam was observed about 
the mouth. The spasms were first observed 
to: throw the left ear in motion, then the left 
eye lid, quickly after which it appeared all 
over the face, head, and neck, but as she was 
lying down the force of the spasms upon the 
body could not be seen as upon the one the 
winter before. The morning she died, I was 
about" leaving home when I was informed she 
was dead; but I requested her head to be 
examined to. see if any worm could be found. 
On my return a worm was brought me, about 
the size of the one already described, and it 
was stated it was teken out of the head be- 
tween the eyes.. I think it not improbable 
there! might have been many more. 
Bakewell ‘appeared more stupid and sick ever 
day, and he 
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her head lower and lower, until) 


it was thought best to have the sheep killed 
and skinned while warm, after which the bod 

was examined, but nothing found amiss. It 
was getting too dark to dissect the head, and 
that was laid by for morning. In dissecting, 
it was found filled with blued, having’ been 
knocked on the head with an axe to kill it. 
Under this disadvantage it was dissected, and 
from the head were taken nineteen worms. 
Some were found high up the nostrils, some 
in the different cavities of the head, and one 
large one was found lying on ‘the thin mem- 
brane that envelopes the brain; they were of 
all lengths, from a quarter of an inch to an 
inch. ‘They were placed upon a piece of paper, 
and none appeared to be alive: but afterwards, 
while looking at them by the fire, many were 
found to move. It appears strange that so 
many should have been found in the head of 
one sheep, and that one quite fat. Whether 
it was their particular location, or like the 
grubs in the horse, they remain for a time 
peaceable and inoffensive, and then suddenly 
destroy life, I must leave for the reflection of 
others. The worm is supposed to be the pro- 
duce of a fly whith deposites its eggs a little 
within the margin of the nose, to avoid which 
is the cause why sheep gather together, and 
turn their noses inwards. Daubing the nose 
often with tar or train oil is said to be a pre- 
ventive. About a table spoonful of a decoction 
of Scotch snuff injected up each nostril with 
a syringe, three or four times from the Ist of 
October to the Ist of January, is said to be a 
good remedy, but is apt to make the sheep 
very drunk for some time. I cannot say I have 
much confidence in either the preventive or 
remedy proving effectual. 

I will now notice one disease to which the 
cow is subject, that of an inflammation of the 
udder. I have frequently heard it stated, that 
it is produced from the snake sucking the cow. 
The snake is supposed to be fond of milk, but 
as to any familiarity between the snake and 
the cow, I have never believed in it. The 
snake is more like Ishmzl of old, whose 
hand was “against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” This disease is 
not very uncommon to cows. A few years 
past, one of the finest cows upon my farm (a 
half Durham) became diseased in one quarter 
‘of her udder, and not knowing at the time the 
cause or remedy, that quarter gradually pe- 
rished away, and has never since produced 
milk. ‘To show the cause, the symptoms, and 
cure of this disease, I will make an extract 
from a treatise on stock, which was published 
in England, by J. B. Lawrence, and which has 
recently been republished in this country. 

“ Downfall, udder ill, inflammation of the 
udder, ¢-c.—From what we have said of the 
digestive process of the cow, and the intimate 
connection between the fourth stomach and 
the udder, the reader will be at no loss to 
understand that when that is out of order, the 
udder, and consequently the quality and quan- 
tity of the miJk, must be materially affected. 
These, or rather this complaint, for they are 
all one, or different stages of the same disease, 
of which the predisposing cause was bad feed- 
ing, and the exciting cause a cold or inflamma. 
tion of the udder, is essential to be taken in 
time, and of the utmost consequence to the 
owners of young cattle, which. are very liable 
to its attack, especially at the time of calving.” 

‘“‘ Cause.—This disease may not only pro- 
ceed from the above causes, but — also be 
induced by the animal drinking freely of cold 
water, when heated by exercise, or by cold 


he halfijexposure, and lying down in cold and damp 


grass at the latter end of the year, when the) 
nights are cold and foggy, and at a time when 


her nose almost rested on the ground as she||the stomach is loaded with food, and the blood 


stood up. 1 saw her but a few times after the 
death of the other, but I think towards the 
last, the symptoms were very much like the 
other two. About a day and a half after the 


plentiful.” ; 





‘« Symptoms.—One or more quartersgof the 
udder become swollen, hardened, hotter than 
common, and painful when pressed ; the milk 


déath of the other, I was informed the halfijis reduced in quantity, and changed to a rag- 


Bakewell was dying. As night was fast com- 








eae or bloody, or nee. At 


ing on, and the weather was extremely cold,|jother times, the secretion of milk is stopped, 










and the tumefied quarter proceeds to a stateiof 
suppuration.” i merit dey gee 
** Cure—As soon as_the disease. in. diss 
vered, remove the animal from’ the pasture, 
and take from her from three to five quarts‘of 
blood ; especially if the cow be:im good condé- 
tion, and breathes quickly, and. appears.s 
pid.” -*If the weather be damp and co! 
keep her under shelter, and feed her mode- 
rately with nourishing food ; but if the wed 
be fine, turn her into a bare pasture,’ where 
she will be obliged to exert herself for lier 
food. The swollen udder, or rather that: pai 
of it which is affected, (for there is’ seldo 
more than one part or quarter affected) at’ a 
time,) should have the bad milk drawn fromiit . 
three or four times a day; for if suffered to 
remain in it, it will irritate and inéréase the 
inflammation. Bathe it also after milking with 
olive oil, or elder ointment.” aed 
The same writer recommends medicine’ to 
be given internally. His doses are co 5 
and the ingredients are not generally kept: by 
farmers, but as epsom salts enter largely'into 
some of them, | imagine they would answer 
alone. My own impression is, that the best 
care would be to let the calf rum with the 
mother during the continuance of theinflam- 
mation, pretrilled it would suck all the teats. — 
Extract from the same writer : ae oot 
‘‘ Sore teats. —Some cows are very subject 
to sore teats, particularly such as have newly 
calved; if this be the case in summer, ‘thi 
often become ulcerated, and the flies plague 
them to a degree which renders them ex- 
tremely difficult to milk: it is also a 
nuisance at the time of milking, as blood and 
corrupt matter are apt to pass between the 
fingers into the milk. The following liniment 
is very useful for anointing sore teats, ‘and 
should always be kept in readiness foruse’t © 
“Ointment of elder four ounces, yellow basi- 
licon ointment four ounces, spirits of ng ol 
tine one ounce, mix and well incorporate them 
together on a slab, and it is fit for use. 
‘With this ointment you may well rub: the 
cow’s teats every night and morning after 
milking, if in the summer assafcetida or aloes 
in powder, afd dissolve it slong with the oint= 
ment. This will prevent the flies: from: teas. 
ing the animal. If the teats be tender, only; 
and not sore, a little gentle rubbing with weak 
salt and water will in general be sufficient.” 
Finding it inconvenient to ap the ointment 
exactly as directed in the foregoing receipt, 
a handful of the inner bark of the elder was 
taken and simmered in hogs’ lard. Six ounces 
of the elder ointment was then taken, and while 
it was warm, one ounce of bees wax and one 
ounce of turpentine were added, and melted 
together. After being stirred awhile, the tam 
pentine mostly sunk to the bottom and was 
thrown out: one ounce of spirits of turpentine 
was then added, and the whole stirred as long 
as it was in a liquid state. After the ointment 
was made, a little boy that had: fallen: to’ sleep 
in the room was waked up to go to bed) jhe 
was found unable to walk without assistance, 
in consequence of his feet being so much 
chopped and inflamed ; they were rubbed with 
the ointment, and by the morning there was 
no appearance of inflammation, and the skin 
was soft and supple, and they soon got well. 
Though this ointment is not prepared im. the 
way directed, the same ingredionts-evw:used 
and almost exactly in the same proportions, 
It is an excellent ointment for man or beast, 
and should be kept in every family. Epiunp 
F. Nori.—({Farmers’ Register.] 





[From the New York Farmer.] __ 
STEAM APPLIED To AGRICULTURAL FURP 
ses.—We have heretofore. expressed, 








nions on this'subject. We now ——— 
scientifie mgenuity and the capital of 
try could be combined, and steam immediate 
applied to agriculture—and t if pre 

should retard its application in 





















should, in comparatively few years, cause eve- 
ry principal nation in the world to crush by 
the weight of their own institutions. But Eu- 
rope will, and must, have the plough driven by 
steam. From an article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, we make the subjoined 
extracts. 

From the Parliamentary returns, the horses 
runing in coaches in Great Britain, in 182s, 
amounted to 178,841 ; and we are perhaps much 
Within the mark when we suppose that these, 
with all the horses employed in drays or 
draught, exclusively amount to,600,000. It is 
said by some, that each horse consumes what 
will support eight individuals. The suppres- 
sion, therefore, of these horses alone, (which 
does not include one horse employed in agri- 
culture or for pleasure,) will save what will 
feed 4,800,000 people. The annual consump- 
tion oi grain, by human mouths, in Great Bri- 
tain, (viz. 16,000,000,) is about 32,000,000 

uarters, of which not one-twentieth part has, 

uring any year, been imported. But the 
saving of what would feed, by the removzl of 
the horses used for transit alone, 4,800,000 peo- 

le, amounts to more than what is consumed 
by the fourth part of the said population, If 
importation of grain, then, to the very limited 
extent of one-twentienth, viz., 1,600,000 quar- 
ters, has hitherto been deemed an evil of no 
little magnitude by the agricultural interest, 
what will they consider a system which will 
abridge home consumption equal to one-fourth, 
viz. 9,600,000 quarters! At first sight this will 
appear to the agriculturist as involving more 
certain and complete ruin than even that which 
would follow the repeal of the corn laws. But 
this is taking a narrow, a prejudiced view of 
the matter: 

The application of steam to purposes of hus- 
bandry will so cheapen the cost of production, 
as to reduce the price of food with remunera- 
tion to the growers. It is well known, that the 
expense of horses forms the principal item in 
the outgoings of thefarmer. The late Dr. Col- 
quhoun, so far back as the year 1812, in the 
estimate which he makes of the new property 
created annually in Great Britain and Ireland, 
taking each kind of grain at 50 per cent. less 
than the average prices in the public markets 
of the 12th September, states the crop of hay, 
says straw, and vetches, as amounting in va- 
ue to £89,200,000. 

And the portion of this consumed by horses 
was as follows: 

Horses in Great Britain and 

Ireland, estimated at 1,800- 


600, at 45s. each for grass, £4,050,000 00 
For hay, at £6 each, - - 10,800,000 00 
For straw, at 5s. each, - - 450,000 00 
For beans andpeas, - -  2,640,666134 


No separate item is given for 
corn, but taking the half of 


that consumed by animals we? 8 
nerally, as consumed by oe 
horses, viz., £14,780,000, 7,395,000 00 





We have - £25,335,666 13 4 
~—which is substracted from the above, purely to 
suport the brute labor which it is now possi- 
ble to supplant, in a great measure, by steam. 
When it is farther considered how much hor- 
ses have multiplied sincethe period mentioned, 
it ia perhaps speaking greatly within bounds, 
when we suppose they are maintained at a 
yeoriy expenditure of £30,000,000. It is not 

ult then to perceive, how the suppression 
of horses, either in whole or in part, will eco- 
nomise a saving in farm management sufficient 
te effect a great cheapening of agricultural 
oo eat with advantage to the producer, and 

efit to the consumer. 

‘Though difficulties exist in the minds of 
af rieulturists, who have not turned their atten- 
tin to the subject, as to the possibility of ex- 
te ding steam to husbandry purposes, no diffi- 
culties exist in the opinions of many eminent 


tH We ‘have had conversations with several 
putentees, who have each assured us that there 
are no practical difficulties in the case, provided 
there was. any inducement for them to direct 
their skill to such a species of machinery. Mr. 
Phillips’ getomic apparatus, the model of which 
we have seen, though far from being a perfect 
machine, is yet sufficient to show that a little 
farther simplification is all that is required to 
render it such. We are happy to say, that, in 
our notions respecting steam-ploughing, whe- 
ther as regards its erg tigen | or importance, 
we are corroborated by a Fifeshire farmer, 
who, in a letter of the date 24th December, 1833, 
published. in the Fife Herald, remarks, “ that at 
present, when the ingenuity of man is upon the 
stretch to devise means to abridge human la- 
bor, and add to the comforts and intelligence of 
a redundant and still increasing population— 
when, by our absurd laws, the manufacturer 
is under the necessity of giving an extravagant 
price for the first necessaries of life—when in- 
dustry is fettered, and the growing resources 
of the country are circumscribed, our tenantry 
wasting their time and means, and crouching 
under the power of their proprietors, on account 
of a corn monopoly,—I wonder it never struck 
some of our agriculturists that they might, like 
the manufacturers, endeavor to undersell their 
neighbors, and drive them out of the market. 
1 know it will be said, that it is impossible— 
but¢ what I am going to suggest is a far- 
ther extension of machinery, to assist us in 
keeping ourselves ahead of our neighbors, and 
that is the application of steam to the working 
of ploughs. At present, it requires nearly the 
half of the produce of a farm to pay the neces- 
sary expenses, and a great part of that goes to 
the keeping of horses, harness, &c. Now, if 
the farmer could get a steam-engine to work 
his ploughs, harrows, and rollers—thrash and 
shear his corn—cast his drains, and rid his 
land of large stones,—he would be able to pay 
his present rent, although there were no corn- 
laws, and grain one-third cheaper than it is.” 

We have gone into this detail, not because 
we advocate the application of steam to gene- 
ral locomotive purposes, merely from the love 
of change, without any other reason than that 
change is the order of the day: no, but be- 
cause there are numerous weighty, and what 
ought to be imperative reasons, for the agricul- 
tural classes giving this matter their deep and 
/serious attention. From the whole course o. 
events, no man can be so blind as not to per- 
ceive that, upon the subject of the corn laws, 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes are 
about to come shortly into a fearful collision. 
Cheap bread is a thing that our starving and 
Karey people must have, either by : 
cheaper system of cultivation at home, or 
by importation of corn from abroad. The 
alternative is the choice between the life and 
the death of the State. For surely it is mad- 
ness amounting in degree to theirs whom 
the ancients conceived were doomed to pe- 
rish, to suppose that cheap bread, by a me- 
thod that will ruin our domestic agriculture, 
will not precipitate the country into that state 
of social disunion which the whole tendency 
of our affairs shows to be in course of progres- 
sion. Now, let it be supposed that steam has 
had nothing to do iu maturing this condition. 
During the last quarter of a century, it has been 
applied to what may be called physical purpo- 
ses only, i. e., to purposes which have materi- 
ally abridged manual labor, and multiplied al- 
most indefinitely every species of commodity, 
whilst it has not been applied to any one pur- 
pose that has increased human labor, or saved 
the consumption, and cheapened the produc- 
tion of food. Consequently there has been a 
gradual disapproximation between the neces. 
saries and the conveniences of life, until, after 
nineteen years of peace, and what ought to 
have proved financial recruitment, it has reach- 
ed an extent which has unbalanced consump. 
tion and production. to a degree. which is para- 
lysing all commercial and agricultural transac- 


a 





machinists who have turned their attention to 





tions, fearfully increasing pauperism and crime, 











fomenting sedition, and threatening the peace, 
order, and best interests, social and civil, of so- 
ciety. 

‘The extension of steam to economic purpo- 
ses, i. e., to purposes which will permit the re- 
moval of brute labor, will remedy the evils ari- 
sing from its partial application ; for, as we 
have shown, ‘t will save and cheapen food, 
and that by a way which, over and above its 
improvement of internal communication, will 
improve the coal trade and iron trade, thase 
pillars upon which the prosperity of the coun- 
try is said to rest, as well as every department 
of manual industry. Applied exclusively to 
physical purposes, machinery a8 yet has, with 
all its advantages, been attended by evils far 
from being partial. Extended further to eco- 
nomic purposes, the good that will follow will 
not be short of universal. Hitherto its abuse, 
that is to say its former application, alone has 
been pernicious ; now its use, that is.to say, its 
latter application, will be commensurately be- 
neficial. Machinery has made goods,—machi- 
nery also must make a market. The existing 
circumstancees of society demand this, other- 
wise all will terminate in convulsion. 

There is not a laborer in the three kingdoms 
who does not feed his belly at the expense of 
his back. This is an evil of no trifling charac- 
ter, for it is one which affects the entire indus. 
try of the country ; and farther, it is one which, 
for the interest of all parties, ought to be re- 
moved without loss of time. 

In order more effectually to promote this ob- 
ject, and carry the project extensively into ope- 
ration, & NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF LOCOMOTION, 
unconnected with any trading company, is now 
in progress of being formed to promote the ap- 
plication of steam to general purposes of trans- 
port and husbandry, and to supply the desidera- 
tum|,which has long been experienced of 
there beingino metropolitan association, in con- 
nection with the various companies and local 
societies throughout the united kingdom, form- 
ed fur the advancement of commerce and agri- 
culture. 

When we consider how exigent is the WANT 
which steam applied to economic uses is com- 
missioned to alleviate, and how reckless in its 
consequences, as that volcano indicates whose 
eruptions are now nightly visible in the farm- 
yards of some district or other of the country, 
we consider it fortunate that, if CHEAP BREAD 
be wholly unavoidable, it can now be procured 
in a way that makes it wholly desirable. The 
bane of having prices reduced by steam trans- 
port, and the antidote of providing for the same 
by steam husbandry, are both before our agri- 
culturists. We cannot suppose that they will 
allow the one to be introduced unaccompanied 
by the other. In the hope that this will be the 
case, we cannot conclude this a without 
congratulating all orders of our fellow-subjects 
upon the bright prospects which the general ap. 
plication of steam to brute labor purposes opens 
upon us. Ata moment when the resources of 
the country are no longer adequate to the wants 
of our population, “WHEN A RESTLESS SPIRIT 
OF DISCONTENT IS EVERYWHERE ABROAD,” and 
cheap food of home growth is a sine qua non to 
an ameliorated condition, this beneficent agent 
steps in to accomplish what could not have been 
effected by any external process whatever. The 
speedy and general introduction of steam culti- 
tivation is all that is required to make cheap 
bread in Britain, in a way that will reduce no 
one to destitution in Britam. If our industrious 
classes must still earn and eat their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, they shall nevertheless 
eat itin plenty, and in contentment. Under 
the social economy which the extension of 
steam to the purposes of animal labor will al- 
low, it shall no longer be said that the wealthi- 
est empire in the world is also the most wretch. 
ed one, or that, with all our boasted wisdom in . 
Science and art, we are unwise in that which 
not rightly to know is misery and unhappiness ! 
The better policy of the age of steam must be 
to make mailliona sich instead of the units,—to 





render monopoly the property of the state and 


























homes, instead of building up one bloat- 
ed capitalist. Steam, which, confined to physi- 
cal ses, hitherto has wrought such mar- 
vels, extended further to economic uses, can 
achieve all this, for by home means, equalizing 
the price of necessaries and conveniences, it 
WILL ADJUST PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION ; 
the unbalanced condition of which alone has 
deranged the currency,—paralyzed transaction, 
~abridged industry ; and, in a word, occasion- 
ed all those evils whish at length have produced 
a nation divided into usurers and paupers, 
to the danger alike of the constitution, the altar, 
and the throne. R. B. 





Corn-Shellers, Corn-Crackers, and Turnip. 
Cutters. [Communicated for the New- 
York Farmer and American Gardener’s 

Magazine. } 





Among the machinery which mechanical 
ingenuity has furnished the farmer, to expe- 
dite farming operations, is the Corn-Sheller. 
They are constructed to shell either one or 
two ears ata time. They require two per- 
sons, and will shell perfectly clean, and 
nearly as fast as one can put in the ears; 
consequently the number of bushels in a day 
must be very considerable. Some of them, 
as in the present drawing, have the shelling 
apparatus incased, to prevent the corn from 
being scattered. B B are the two openings 
into which the ears are dropped; A, the 
turning crank ; C, the opening at which the 
corn comes out. The prices for substantial- 
ly built machines vary from 8 to 15 dollars. 

H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclay street, have 
affixed to the Corn-Shellers a simple appa- 
ratus for cutting turnips and potatoes for 
stock. They are also appending one for 
cracking the corn. 





THe Witp or CanpLEBERRY MyrrLe, a 
REMEDY AGAINST THE WeEviL.—[We should 
suppose myrtle equally beneficial to wheat.] 

Dear Sir,—Information on all and any sub- 
ject, connected with agricultural pursuits, will, 

presume, find admittance into your periodical, 
and although the notice may be of apparently 
small matters, yet to some one of your readers 
it may be ew, and let me add, valuable. I am 
induced to make these remarks from the incon- 
venience I suffered for many years, from the 
destruction of my corn by weevil, and the total 
sence of them now, in consequence of the 
tion ofa very simpleremedy. The land 
which I plant in corn is low, and requires al- 
most as much draining as the river lands, but 
is produetive, and yields abundant crops. Whe- 


not of the stock-jobber,—to comfort a thousand 


Cake (to me) unknown canses, I am unable to 
say; but the fact is, that the corn is often taken 
from the field with a great many weevil in it. 
No injury seemed to result from their residence 
in it, while in the field, or during the cold wea- 
ther, but as soon as the summer’s sun had 
shed his genial warmth upon us, these intruders 
gave notice of their existence, by commencing 
the work of destruction. Upon several occa- 
sions my provisions were materially injured, 
and much complained of by the consumers. 
tried a variety of remedies, without effect. Late 
planting, and early planting, were both sug- 
ested and tried; the land was all broken up 
eep in the winter with a plough ; the seed was 
coated with tar and soot, and finally was 
brought from one of the sea-islands at a dis- 
tance and planted. The crops, I think, were 
improved by each of the remedies in quantity, 
but the enemy still retained his position, un- 
moved, and apparently immovable. I was one 
day mentioning the circumstance to a friend, 
who told me that he had understood that the 
wild myrtle, (Myrica cerifera,) was a sovereign 
remedy for this seemingly incurable disease. 
At this time the destruction had commenced, 
and the insects were to be seen in every direc- 
tion; a quantity of myrtle was procured, and 
spread over the top of the corn, and directions 
iven to follow it up, if any effect was visible. 
y removal to town for the summer prevented 
my attending to the business any farther, and I 
learned upon inquiry in the fall, that “ it seemed 
to check the weevil in some degree.” This 
was not satisfactory, and as the corn in the 
field was apparently more than usually infest- 
ed, I determined to give the experiment a fair 
trial. The corn-house was emptied, and swept, 
and washed with boiling water; the floor was 
then covered with myrtle ; a layer of corn aboat 
a foot deep was then brought in, and then a 
layer of myrtle, and this management conti. 
nued throughout the whole harvest, observing 
to cover the top of the corn with a bed of these 
little bushes. During: the winter I several times 
examined the corn, near the door, and saw no 
weevil, yet I was fearful, that in the body of 
the house the mischief might still be going on. 
Late in the spring we began to use the corn 
freely, and still found no weevil; the crop was 
eventually consumed, and was to the last en- 
tirely free from insects of all and every kind. 
This was to me satisfactory, and the rule has 
been uniformly observed of strewing the house 
with myrtle, and no weevil have since been 
seen. My corn-house is divided into two bins, 
and an entry ; and this year I had planted a 
small field alone, and desired that it might be 
kept separate. Into this entry it was thrown, 


were as usual well supplied. Upon my exa- 
mining the corn-house, I found the corn in the 
entry filled with weevil, while that in the bins 
was perfectly free from all insects. The corn 
was immediately removed, and though filled 
with insects, was divided between the two bins, 
and myrtle plentifully strewed over the top of 
each. I am now eating the corn, and the wee- 
vil are no where to be found. , 

This last accidental experiment is more con- 
vincing than either of the others ; here the two 
bins were free from weevil, and the corn which 
was separated from them, only by a loose board 
partition, was filled, and I have little doubt, 
would have been rendered unfit for use before the 
summer was over. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, in 
giving you and your readers the information 
detailed in this. paper, I have been “ carrying 
coals to Neweastle ;” if so, light your spirit 
lamp with it, and I shall be satisfied, as my only 
object is to do good, and not to see myself in 

rint. 
“ With my best wishes for your restoration to 
health, and success in your pursuits, I remain 
your friend, Z.—f{Southern Agriculturist. } 


and no myrtle was put with it, but the two bins| 


leovery will prove a great blessing. 








Y Curtore oF Porarors ‘AND INDIAN Corn. 
—On passing a well cultivated farm pte 
ago, I observed in a potato field that the e 














stems; and I doubted if that labor I 
well iy sap It is now twent i= 
since a patch of potatoes which we 
commenced hoeing in dry weather. A neighbor 
mildly remonstrated with me against 
ceedings, and said that potatoes hoed in 
ea] 
had not duly considered the at but I too 


dry weather generally yield a 
his advice, waiting unti! we had a rain” 


I||we hoed the remainder, and the difference in 


the produce of the two parcels was as great as 
he had predicted,—certainly more than-three 
to one in favor of hoeing when the nd was 
well moistened. It was not so wet however as 
to be muddy. The cause of this result was 
that the leaves of the potato shed the rain, and 
turn it from the hill, perhaps more than ary 
other vegetable which we cultivate ; and if the 
hills be made high and sharp, and oncé’ be- 
come dry, a moderate shower of rain ‘will 
rarely penetrate to the roots. é 

The potato, to yield abundantly, requires a 
plentiful supply of moisture, all a jit is 
very impatient of stagnant water; and. some 
may wonder why its leaves should turn off the 
very thing for which its roots are languishing. 
It should be remembered, however;-that the 
potato grows indigenously in a very different 
and distant country from ours. In @ state of 
nature, no hills are piled up round its’ steiis ; 
and in our culture, we ought to consider the 
constitution of the plant, and retnedy as far as 

racticable the defects of our climate. Tf it 
is cultivated in H1LLs, these ought to be neither 
high nor sharp, but depressed on the su ; 
or rather shaped like a basin, to cateh the rain 
as it falls, and turn it towards.the roots...If 
it is cultivated in rows with the ——_- 
same object should be borne in mind. I have 
seen a plough with an additional piece of wood 
on the mold-board, so as to raise the earth 
high round the stems; and when the work 
was finished, the ridges were sharp like the 
roof of a house, and turned off the water nearly 
as well. The appearance of a field soon after 
the operation was fine ; but the crop, as we 
might expect, was very light. 

Indian corn, on the contrary, will bear hill- 
ing much better ; though I think this business 
is often overdone. It is very evidentthat all 
the loose earth should not be seraped from the 
furrows between the rows, as I have some- 
times seen it; for in heavy loams, the hard 
ground, if left uncovered, is sure to erack in 
dry weather, and let out the moisture from 
below. I shall recur however tomy: first re- 
mark on this plant. The leaves. of: Indian 
corn are so constructed as to tirm most of 
the rain that falls on them down to. the roots. 
After a short but dashing shower, I have soon 
after found the other parts of the field co 
ratively dry, while it seemed as if a. basin of 
water had been poured into each hill—f{Gen. 
Farmer. } 


If the words ‘hilled up” were ‘substituted 
for ‘hoed’ in the sentetice in Italics, we think 
it would be more eorrect.—[Ep. N. Y¥, F.] 


New Breap.—A Parisian chemist has es- 
tablished a bakéhouse for bread made ‘from 
potatoes, which is*animalized by the addition 
of the gelatine made: from bones. In-this ‘way, 
a food which is said to be equally ‘pleasa 
and more nutritious than wheaten bread, «i 
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obtained at half the expense of the:latters 
large quantity of biscuits for the use of: 
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ieee LITERARY NOTICES. 
Cometete. Worcs or Sin Wattrer Scorr—Parts 
~83 and 34—Poetry. Conner & Cooke.—The early 

“pepiiiation which Scott won by his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, of which these two numbers con- 
sist, was so completely swallowed up in the renown 
-of the author of Waverley, or rather first in that of 
the-Lay of the Last Minstrel, that these earlier 
effdits of his genius and hie industry seem almost 
to have been forgotten. The excellent edition of his 
works, by Messrs, Conner & Cooke, place his admi- 
_rable collection of ballads afresh before us, and we 
are induced to make a few extracts : 

-Barthram’s Dirge.—The following beautiful frag- 
ment, was taken down by Mr, Surtees, from the re. 
citation of Ann Douglass, an. old woman who weed. 
ed in his garden. It is imperfect, and the words 
within brackets were inserted by my correspondent, 
to supply such stanzas as the chantress’s memory 
left defective. The hero of the ditty, if the reciter 
be correct, was shot to death by nine brothers, whose 
sisters he had seduced, but was afterwards buried, 
at her request, near their usual place of meeting ; 
which! may account for his being laid, not in holy 

‘but beside the burn. The name of Barthram, 
or Bertram, would argue a Northumbrian origin, and 
there is, or was, a Headless Cross, among many 
so named,near Elsdonin Northumberland. But the 
mention of the Nine-Stane Burn, and Nine-Stane 
Rig, seems to refer to those places in the vicinity of 
Hermitage Castle, which is countenanced by the 
metitioning our Lady’s Chapel. Perhaps the hero 
may have been an Englishman, and the lady a na- 
tive of Scotland; which renders the catastrophe even 
more probable: The style of the ballad is rather 
Scottish than Northumbrian. © They certainly did 
bury in former days near the Nine.Stane Burn ; for 
the Editor remembers finding a small monumental 
cross, with initials, lying among. the heather. Ic 
was so small, that, with the assistance of another 
gentleman, he easily placed it upright. 


Barruram's Diner. 
Tury shot him dead at the Nine-Stone Rig, 


Beside the Headless Cross, 
And they left bim lying in his blood, 
% Upon the moor moe. 
* 


bg pean a bier of the broken bough, 
The sauch and the aspin gray, 
And iey bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
Aud waked him there all day. 
A lady, came to that lonely bower, 
threw her robes aside, 
She tore her ling [long] yellow hair, 
And knelt at "s side. 
She bathed him in the Lady- Well, 
. His wounds so deep and sair, 
And she plaited a garland for his breast, 
And a garland for his hair. 
They rowed him ina lily sheet, 
And bare him to his earth, 
[And the Gray Friars sung the dead man's mass, 
As they pass’d the Chape! Garth.) 
Mw re him at (the mirk] midnight, 
dp dew fell ood and el. 
t n ‘orgot to play 
And the mist clung to the hill.) | 


They his grave but a bare foot deep 
a, eedgeet ime Ninestone Burn, , 

And they covered him |o’er with the heather flower,] 
The moss and the (Lady) fern. 


A Gray Friar staid upon che grave, 
And sang till the morning tide, 

And a friar shall sing for Barthram’s soul, 
While the headiess Cross shall bide. 


The manner in. which.the following ballad was 
spoken of in the Edinburgh Review, with the beau- 
tiful stanzas of Wordsworth on the same subject, is 
familiar to our readers ; but it will bear repetition : 
Fair Helenof Kirconnell.—The following very po- 
has been handed down by tradition in its 
present imperfect state. The affecting incident, on 
which it is founded, is well known. A lady of the 
mame of Helen Irving, or Bell, (for this is disputec 
sama ioe. viene) daughter of the Laird of Kircon. 
nell, in Dumfriesshire, and celebrated for her beauty, 
as beloved by two gentlemen in the neigborhood. 
».of. the favored suitor was Adam Fleming 
gk ; that of the other has escaped tradi 
» been alleged, that he was a Bell, 
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ved ‘to i 
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ised lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank 
of the rdieh hal, Weeshat his carbine atthe breast 
lof his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, 
received in her bosom the bullet, and died in his arms. 
A desperate and mortal combat ensued between 
Fleming and the murderér, «in whichi the latter was 
cut topieces. Other accounts say, that, Fleming pur- 
sued his cnemy to Spain, and slew him in the streets 
of Madrid. ! 

The ballad, as now published, consists of two 
parts. The first seems to he an address, either by 
Flemingor his rival, to the lady. ; if, indeed it consti. 
tuted any portion of the original poem. For the Edi- 
tor cannot help suspecting, that these verses have 
been the production of a different and inferior bard, 
and only adaped to the original measure and tune:— 
But this suspicion being unwarranted by any copy he 
has been able to procure, he-does not venture to do 
more than intimate his own opinion. The second 
part, by far the most beautiful, and which is unques- 
tionably original, formsthe lament of Fleming over 
the grave of fair Helen. 

The ballad is. here given, without alteration or im- 
provemeni, from the most accurate copy which could 
be recovered. The fate of Helen has not however, 
remained unsung by modern bards. A lament of great 
poetical merit, by the learned historian, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, with several other poems on this subject, have 
been printed in various forms. 
The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the church- 
yard of Kirconnell, near Springkell. Upon the tomb- 
stone can still be read—Hre jacet Adamus Fleming ; 
a cross and sword are sculptured onthe stone. ‘The 
former is called by the country people, the gun with 
which Helen was murdered ; and the latter, the aven- 
ging sword of her lover. Sit illis terra levis! A 
heap of stones is raised on the spot where the mur- 
der was committed ; a token of abhorrence common 
to most nations. 

FAIR HELEN.—Parr First. 
()! sweerest sweet, and fairest fair, 
Of birth and worth beyond compare, 


Thou art the causer of my care, 
Since first | loved thee. 


Yet God hath given to me a mind, 
The which to thee shall.prove as kind 
As anv one that thou shalt find, 
Of high or low degree. 
The shallowest water makes maist din, 
The deadest pool, the deepest linn; 
The richest. man least truth within, 
Though he preferred be. 


rT 


Yet, nevertheless, | am content, 

And never a whit my love repent, 

Bat think:the time was a’ weel spent, 
Though [ disdained be. 

O! Helen sweet, and maist complete, 

My captive spirit’s.at thy feet! 

Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly ? : 

O! Helen brave! but this I crave, 

Of thy poor slave some pity have, 

And do nm save that’s near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 


Part Sxconp. 
I wisn I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that [ were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kircounell Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And. curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd* Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me! 
O think na ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair, 
Tere did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 
As I went down the water side, 
None.but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee; 
I lighted down my sword to. draw, 
I hacked him in pieces.ama’, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me. 
O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
I’'tt make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for ever mair, 
Until the day I die. 
Oh that I were where Helen ties! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ‘* Haste and come to me!” 
O Belen fair! O Helen chaste! 
I¢ I were with thee, { were blest, - 
Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 
I wish my grave were growing gteen, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And. ia Helen’s arms lying, 
On fair Kirconneti Lee, 
I wish 1 were where Helen lies! 
ht and day onme she cries ; 


Nig 
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t has now, without the least aid from puffing, estab- 
ished itself in the favor and eonfidence of the read- 
ing public, winning its way. solely by its own merits. 
The present number is enriched by one of those ar- 
ticles (we believe we may say from the pen of the 
Editor) to which we have more than once called: at- 
tention, entitled, ‘* Passages from the Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots.” The portion we have selected 
fer extracting, commences with a beautiful tribute to 
Maternal Love; in which the writer paints with 
considerable. feeling the purest, the truest, the ho- 
liest emotions that ever swell a human bosom; and 
concludes with an epigrammatic censure of Queen 
Elizabeth, which will be responded to by every one 
who justly appreciates the character of that sigularly 
gifted but vain and hol!ow-hearted woman. It ie as 
follows: t 

There is, perhaps, no aspect of the mind—many- 
colored and various as are the points of view in which 
it may be considered—more singular than that, 
wherein it seems to collect itself, as it were, and to 
concentrate, into a solitary moment of time, all the 
the thousand emotions, whether of bliss or agony, 
which it may have endured in disconnected succes. 
sion through a long term of years. That moments 
of this description are neither of rare occurrenee, nor 
confined to individuals of any peculiar character, 
must be evident to all who have observed, even with 
common interest, that most wonderful of created es- 
sences, the mind of man. ‘To those, however, who 
look somewhat beyond the surface of things, it will 
become manifest,—without becoming, on that ac- 
count, one iota the less marvellous,—that the mind 
is more apt to return, and to live over again the 
events of former days, abstracting itself wholly, and 
becoming totally forgetful of the present in its con. 
templation of the past, at periods of acute feeling, or 
of engrossing exeitement; periods in which it would 
be naturally expected that apprehension, anxiety, or 
sorrow, would seize all the faculties of thought with 
a grasp so paralizing, as to rivet them immoveably 
to the consideration of thelr own immediate destiny. 

It was in a state. of mind not wholly dissimilar to 
that which we have endeavored to shadow forth, that 
Mary, inthe solitude of her last earthly night, di- 
verting her attention entirely from the terrible shock 
she was about to undergo on the morrow, thought 
only of her native land, still dear, though still un- 
grateful, a prey to the fierce contentions of her own 
factious offspring; of her son, torn at the earliest 
dawn of his affections from the arms of a mother, 
nurtured among those who would teach him to 
eradicate.every warmer: recollection ; to pluck forth, 
as if it were an offending eye, every lingering tender- 
ness for that being, who, amidst all her sins and all 
her sorgows, had never ceased to love him with a 
perfect and entire love. There is, in truth, a some- 
thing more evidently divine, partaking. more nearly 
of that, which we believe to be the very essence. of 
divinity, iu a mother’s love, than in any other pang 
or passion ; for euery passion, how sweet soeéver it 
may be, is yet a pang,—of the human soul. All other 
love is liable to diminution, to change, to extinction ; 
all other lovemay be alienated by the neglect, chilled 
by the coldness, frozen to the core by the worthless. 
ness, of the object once. beloved. 

All other affections are influenced. by a thousand 
trivial citcumstances of timé and place; absence 
may weaken their influence, time obscure their vivid- 
ness, and above all, custom may rob them of their 
value ; over all other love, the estimation of the world 
exercises an almost boundless sway ; we honor, in 
our heart of hearts, those whem the world lias digni- 
fied with its approval, and'too often, if that approval 
be unmeritedly withdrawn,.we. too insensibly. desist 
from that admiration, which must be a component 
part in every warmer sentiment. But 6n the love of 
a mother,—commencing as it does, before the object 
of her solicitude possesses form or being; springing 
from ageny and sorrow; ripening in anziety 
care; and reaping too often the bitter harvest. of in- 
gratitude,—a)l external influences, all incidenta) 
causes, are powerless and vain. Time—but excites 
her admiration, but increases her solicitude, but re 
doubles her affections, Absence—but cause; her f 
dwell with a more engrossing momory on hit, 
whom her heart is never absent. - Custon:—buc’hal- 
lows the sentiments, to which nature has giveti birth. 


i Noglect and coldness—but cause her to’ e 





nerve to merit more ‘and more the poor i 
love, the s aim of her cxistence, so heartless. 
ly denied her. Nay, worthlessness itself—~bor binds 




































world lias cast aside, to find a refuge in the only bo- 
som, which. will not perceive his errors, or credit 
his utter destitution. 

Thus, thus it was with Mary !—She knew that 
the child of her affections regarded those affections 
as vile and worthless weeds!—She knew that he 
was selfish, vain, and heartless !—She knew that, 
when she had toiled.through many a summer’s day 
and many a wintry night in framiog for her beloved 
boy a garment, embroidered with the best of her! 
poor skill, decked with every gem that yet remained | 
to her of all her former pomp,—that garment, the| 
labor and at the sathe time a solace to her imprison-| 
ed weariness—that garment, which a son, possessed | 
even of one spark of human feeling, would have, 
cherished above the value of man’s loyalty, or wo.| 
man’s love,—would have prized beyond throne or'| 
principality,—would have worshipped, as second 
only to the God of his adoration,—that garment, on a} 
miserable pretext of court etiquetie, was returned| 
to the heart broken captive, as a mere gift of a cere-| 
mony, a thing under any circumstances valueless, but’ 
now impertinent and calling for contempt instead of} 
gratitude !—She knew that a single embassy—a sin- 
gle word from that child, whom she still adored,—} 
if conveyed to her relentless persecutor in the strong, 
language of sincerity and zeal, if borne not by a! 
fawning courtier, but by one of those high spirits| 
which Scotland has found ever ready at her need,| 
if enforced by instant threats of war, would have! 
broken her fetters in a moment, and conveyed her | 
from the dungeons of Fotheringay to the courts of | 
Holyrood !—Ali this she knew, yet her heart would! 
not know it. When all Europe rang with curses on| 
the unnatural vacillation of that son; when every) 
Scottish heart, whatever might be its policy or its| 
party, despised this abject cringing ; when Elizabeth| 
herself, while she flattered his vanity, and affected) 
to honor andesteem his virtue, scoffed in her royal 
privacy at the tool she designed to use in public ;| 
Mary alone,—Mary the only sufferer, the only vic 
tim of his baseness,—still clung to the imagination 
of his probity, still adored the child, who was driv- 
ing her out, as the scape-guat of the Jews, to expi- 
ate the sins of himself and his people, by her own 
destruction. But it was not on James alone that her 
wayward memory was fixed. At atime when any 
soul less dauntless, any spirit less exalted, would 
have shrunk beneath its load of sorrows, Mary hada 
fond regret, a tear of sorow, a sigh of sincere grati- 
tude, for every gallant life that had devoted itself to 
ward from her that fate, which their united loyalty 
had -failed only, to defer, not to avert. Chastelar 
passed before her with his tones of sweetest mel- 
ancholy, and that unutterabte love, which made him 
invoke blessings upon her, who doomed him to the 
block—-and Darnley, as he had seemed in the few 
short hours, when he had been, when he had de- 
served to be, the idol of her heart—dnd Bothwell, 
the bold, the eloquent, the glorious, but-the guil-y 
Bothwell—her ruin and her betrayer—Douglass, the 
noble, hapless Douglass, he who had riven the bolts 
of Lochleven, and sent her forth to a*short freedom 
and a worse captivity—Huntley, and Hamilton and 
Seyton, and Kirkaldy the most formidable of her 
foes, till he became the firmest of her friends, all 
passed in sad review before the eyes of her entranced 
imagination. 

Thus it was that the last Queen of Scotland 
passed the latest night of her existence. With no 
consciousness of time, with no care for the present, 
no apprehension of the future, she had paced the 
narrow floor of her apartment during the still hours 
of midnight. Unperceived by her had the stars 
paled, and then banished from the brightening firma- 
ment; unseen had the faint dappling of the east 
grown into the cold clear light of a wintry morning ;) 
unheard had the castle clock sent forth its giant 
echoes hour after hour, to be heard by every watcher’ 
over leagues of fiell and forest. Another sound) 
rose heavily, and at once she was enllesied—time, | 
place, and circumstances, flashed fully on her mind ;| 
she was prepared to meet them. It was the roar of 
the morning culverin, and scarcely had its deafening 
voice swept over, before a single bell, hoarse, slow, 
and solemn, pealed minute after minute, the signal 
of her approaching dissolution. 

Calmly, as if she were about to prepare fur some 

festival, she turned to the apartment where her 
ies, overdone by wo and watching, yet slumbered, 
forgetful of the dread occasion. 

“ Arise”—she said in sweet low notes, “ arise, 
my girls, and do your last of earthly duties to the 

ss ye have served so well. Nay! start not up 
#0 wildty ; nor blush, that ye have slept while we 
were watching. Dear girls, the time hath come— 











the time for which my soul has so long thirsted.— 


Array me then, array me as to a banquet, a glorious| 
banquet of immortality! See”—she continued scat- 
tering her long locks over her shoulders——“ see— 
they were bright of yore, as the last sunbeam of a 
summer day, yet am prouder of them now, with 
their long streaks of untimely snow—for now they 
tell a tale of sorrows borne as it becomes a queen 
to bear them! Braid them with all your skill, and 
place yon pearls around my velvet head.gear. We 
will go forth to die, clad as a bride, and now me- 
thinks the Queen of France and Scotland owns but 
a single robe of rich device—bring forth our royal 
train and broidered farthingale—it suits us not to fall 
with our limbs clad in the garb of mourning, when 
heaven knows the heart is clothed in gladness,”— 
Tearless, while all around were drowned in lamenta- 
tions, she sirove to cheer them to the performance 
of this their last sad office, not with the common- 
place assurances, the miserable resources of earthly 
consolation, much less with aught of heartless levity, 
or of that unfeeling parade which hasso oft adorned 
the scaffold with a jest, and concealed the anxiety of 
a heart ill at ease beneath the semblance of ill-timed 
merriment; but by suffering them to read her inmost 
soul, by showing them the true position of her exist. 
ence, by pointing out to them the actual hardships o! 
body, and the still deeper humiliations of the soul, 
from which the door of her escape was even now un- 
closing ; and if she was not wholly successful, she 
yet prevailed upon them to restrain the bitterness of 
their grief, and, if surrow they must, at least to sor- 
row in secrecy and silence. Scarcely had she com- 
pleted her attire, and tasted of the consecrated wa- 
fer, long ago procured from the holy Pius, and trea. 
sured for this extremity, when the tread of many 
feet, and a slight clash of weapons in the ante-cham- 
ber, announced that the hour had arrived. 

Once and again, ere she gave the signal to unclose 
the dour, she embraced each one of her attendants— 
** Dear, faithful friends, adieu, adien”—she said— 
‘forever : and now remember !—remember the last 
words of Mary. Weep not for me, and, if ye love 
me, shake not my steadfastness, which, thanks to 
him who is the Father and the Friend of the afflict- 
ed, the fear of death cannot shake, by useless lamen- 
tation or abject terror. We would die as a martyr, 
cheerfully—as a queen, nobly! Fare ye well—and 
remember !”—-With an air of royal dignity she seated 
herself, and with her maidens standing around her 
throne, she bure the mien of a high potentate, await- 
ing the arrival of some proud legation, rather than 
of a captive expecting her summons to the block—— 
“And now”—~she said, as she arranged her drape- 
ries with dignified serenity—*‘ admit their envoy !” 

The doors were instantly thrown open as she 
spoke—the sheriff uttered his customary summons, 
and without a shudder she arose. ‘‘ Lead on,”— 
she said—*“ we follow thee more joyously than thou, 
methinks, can marshal us! Sir Amias Paulet, lend 
us thine arm; it fits us not, that we proceed even to 
the death, without some show of courtesy. Mai- 
dens-—bear up our train—eund, now sir, we are 
ready.” 

But a heavier trial than the axe awaited the unhap- 
py sovereign; for as she set her foot onthe first 
step of the stairs, Melvil, her faithful steward, flung 
himself at her feet with almost girlish wailings.— 
Friendly and familiarly she raised him from the 
ground. ‘* Nay, sorrow not for me,” she said, 
** true friend, subject for sorrow there is none, un- 
less thou grievest that Mary is set free, that for the 
captive’s weeds she shall put ona robe of immor- 
tality, and for a crown of earthly misery a circlet of 
beatitude !" 

“ Alas! alas!—God grant that I may die, rather 
than look upon the damned deed.” 

‘« Nay, live good Melvil, for my sake, live ! Com- 
mend me to my son, and say to him, Mary’s last 
thoughts on earth were due to France and Scot. 
land—her last but these to him! Say that she died, 
unshaken in her faith to God, unswerving in her 
courage, and confident in her reward. Farewell, 
true servant—take from the lips of Mary the last 
kiss that mortal. e’er may taste, and fare the well 
forever !?— *s Rcmey 

At this moment the Earl of Kent stépt forth, and 
roughly bade her dismiss her women also—« for 
the present matter lacked other minisiers than such 
as these.” For a moment siie condescénded to pl 
that they migit' be suffered to atténd he 
but when she was again refused, 
flashed out'in evety tone,’as' | 
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to the death—or by foul violence shalt thew forée — 
me thither—Beware! Beware, | say, how thou 
dare do me this dishonor.” ee ge 
Her words prevailed—withoat a shudder she dg. 
scended—entered the fatal hall,—looked with ; 
air ot smiling condescension, an air almost of pity, 
on the spectators crowded almost to suffecation, 
and mounting the scaffold stood in proud aud. 
stracted unconcern, while, in the measured sound: 
of a proclamation, the warrant fur her death was 
read beside her elbow. The bishop of Peterbot. 
ough then drew near, and in a loud voiceandin- 
flated style, harrassed her ears with an oration, 
which, whatever might have been its merits, was at 
that moment but a barbarous and needless outrage. 
‘¢ Trouble not yourself,” she broke in at length, 
gusted with his intemperate eloquence. ** trouble:not 
yourself any more about this matter ; for I was born 
in this religion, I have lived in this religion, and in 
this religion I am resolved to die.” ‘Turning reso. 
lutely aside, as if resolved to hearno further; she 
knelt apart, fervently prayed, and kissed agaim and 
again the sculptured emblem which she bore, of 
Him who died to save. As she arose from her ori- 
sons, the Earl of Kent, with heartless cruelty, her 
constant and relentless persecutor, burst into low 
revilings against ‘‘ that popish trumpery” which she 
adored. ‘* Suffer me now,” she said, gazing omhim 
with an expression of beautiful resignation that 
might have disarmed the malice of a fiend, “ suffer 
me now to depart in peace. I have come here, not 
to dispute on points of doctrine, but todie!” With. 
vut another word she began to disrobe herself, but 
once, as her maidens hung weeping about her per- 
son, she laid her finger‘on her lips, and repeated 
emphatically the word, ** remember !” once 
again, as the executioner would have lent his aid 
to remove her upper garments; ** good. friend,” she 
said, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, ** we will 
dispense with thine asssistance. The Queen of 
Scotland is not wont to be disrobed before so matty 
eyes, nor yet by valets, such as thon!” All was 
now ready—the lovely neck was bared; the w 
who was to perform the deed of blood, Ebeaing te 
fatal axe; and the fierce Earl of Kent beating thi 
ground with his heel, in savage eagerness!’ With- 
out a sigh she knelt, without a sign of trepidation, 
a quicker heave of her bosom, or a brigher, flush.of 
her brow, she laid down her innocent head; 
withont a struggle or convulsion of her limbs, as the 
axe flashed, and the life-blood spouted into the very 
countenance of her slayer, did her spirit pass*away. 
A general burst of lamentation broke the silence, 
but, amidst that burst, the heavy stride of Kent was 
heard, as he sprang upon the scaffold, and faised 
the ghastly visage, the eyes yet twinkling, and the 
lips quivering in the death struggle! A single voice, 
the voice of the zealot bishop, cried aloud, ‘Thus 
perish all the foes of Queen Elizabeth,” but e’er,the 
response had passed the teeth of Ken’, a wilder ¢1 
rang through the hall. The savage yell of i etialt 
greyhound, the fond companion of the miitde?éd 
queen’s captivity ! Bursting from the attendants: who 










vainly strove to hold her back, she. dashed, .wath-a 
quick, wild cry, full at the throat of the ‘ 

earl; but e’er he could movea limb, if 
peril there were, was past. The spirit li sn too 
mighty forthe little frame. The energiesof the 


faithful brute were exhausted, its heart broken,.in 
that death spring. It struck the headless body of 
its mistress as it fell, and, in an agony of tendernes 
perished while licking the hand that had fed ar 
cherished it so long. Wonderful! that when all 
men had deserted her, a brute should be found ¢on- 
stant in its pure allegiance ! and yet more wonderfu 
that the same blow should have completed the des. 
tiny of two rival sovereigns! And yet, so it wast 
The same axe gave the death-blow to the body ‘of 
the Scottish and to the fame of the English ; . 
THE SAME STROKE COMPLETED THE soRROWS OF Mary 
AND THE INFAMY OF ELIZABETH. Hf. 


Tue Free Cries or Firanpvers is the titléof an 
article in the last number of the North Ametican 
Review, which affords one of the most concise sé. 
counts that we remember to have met. with, of, the 


\deeds of those ball Burghers, who so long kept the 







flag of freedom flying when the pennons of alt'Ba. 
rope’s chivalry were rustlin : 
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sometimes occurred to us, when reflecting upon the 
mianner in which the present degrees of liberty en- 
joyed in various paris of the world have been acqui- 
red from those who at one time enjoyed the complete 
“monopoly of power, that some useful | ssons might 
be deduced for our people at home, from the events 
of former ages. And first, we may remark that the 
extension of commerce, and the rise and influence of 
the mercantile interest, have in a!l States anticipated, 
or been coegal with, the growth of their liberties ; 
while those liberties again have been most stoutly 
maintained, at least, in the free cities of Europe, by 
the tradesmen and mechanics. It was these last 
especially, who, under their respective leaders, suc- 
ceeded so long in maintaining the proud city of 
Ghent—the Milan of Northern Europe, as Guicciar- 
dini terms it—against the various feudal powers 
that successively assailed her liberties, until the 
paricidal arm of Charles V. crushed them at a blow, 
and robbed the place ot his birth of a prosperity 
which she has never since recovered. . 

One of the heaviest charges to be brought against. 
writers of fiction, in almost every age, is that 
blind leaning to power, which, from the days of 
Virgil and Horace, to those of Scott and Southey, 
have placed them upon the tory side of politics, and, 
eliciting praises direct or implied, for those who filled 
the chair of patronage, left only sneers and con. 
‘tumely for ‘the base machanic,” who battled to the 
last forthe cause of liberty. The halo that has 
been thrown by their magic pens asvund the vaunted 
dseds of Chivalry, has stolen its {proper light froma 
thousand acts of heroism, that might have illumined 
names now Iost for ever to the world; that might 
have ieft ‘.ssons of self sacrificing patriotism 
for mankind that would have kept truth much 
longer upon earth. In every country, where liber- 
ty has been long maintained, it is in the middle 
classes that its principles have most resided, and, 
however the poet and novelist may sneer at ‘ bur- 
ley burghers” and “ greasy citizens,” it is by the 
inhabitants of cities, that its holy fires have been 
watched with the most religious jealousy, and shield. 
ed with the most invincible spirit. + 

Rairoap anv Canat Mar: D. K. Minor, 35 Wall 
street.—This is a convenient pocket map of the 
United States, on a scale of about. 40 miles to the 
inch, upon which is laid down all the principal lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns and villages—together with the 
Canauts and Rartroaps made, making, chartered, 
nd many of those in contemplation, not at present 
chartered, with a concise description of, or reference 
to, eack—showing not only their present location, 
but also the probable connection hereafter of those 

ich are now viewed only as distinct works. It 
‘ pe ticularly to the subject of a Srramsoat Ca- 
m the Hudson to Lake Ontario—from Ontario 

and from Erie through the Miami and Wa. 
bash rivers, or from Chicago to the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, by which enterprize would be opened 
an inland communication with New Orleans of more 
than 3,500 miles. 








Two pays LATER From Lonpon.—London dates to 
July 2d, have becn received at Boston, via Halifax. 

Mr. Wyer. bearer of the Treaty of Commerce a 

between the United States and Spain, 
eft June 30, for Madrid. 

All was tranquil at Madrid 2ist June. The Queen 
reviewed the army of Rodil, from Portugal, and was 
enthusiastically received by the troope. A fresh con- 
i has been disrovered in Bulgari. 

_ Forty men and one woman were lost from the 
swamping of a boat in the river Feale. 
PR na tary late Riots in Praace.—The Court 
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the prisons are full—one of which coulains 460. 
for passing it over witha few touches; but it has} 


Cuo.zra in Dustin.—The Cholera has made its 
appearance again in Dublin afd. its vicinity, with 
scarcely any abatement of the virulence which mark. 
ed its approach. In the neighborhood of Kingston 
and vicinity, (says a letter writer,;) numerous: fatal 
icases have occurred; and although no public men. 
tion has been made of Cho'era inthis city, I have 
heard from good authority that 40 deaths occurred 
an one parish oa the nerth side of the river lasi week, 


Lonpon, Juny 2:—Letters from the Mediterranean 
state the probability of a rupture between the Porte 
and the Pacha in Egypt. The Sultan persists in de. 
manding two years arrears of tribute trom Mehemit 
Ali, when he is not disposed to. pay, nor has he yet 
evacuated the districts of Oursa and Raica, as re 
quired by the Porte. Should the warbe renewed, 
France and England will have a difficult part to act, 
but it is believed, that on the event of another Ras. 
san army entering Constantinople, the combines 
fleet, now thirteen sail. ot the line, and numerous 
large frigates, willtry the passage of. the Dardanel. 
les, and thus puc to issue the late secret treaty be- 
tween the Porte and Russia. 


Later From Enciann.—By the President, from 
London, papers of that city of the 4th ult. are received. 
We are indebted to the Commercial Advertiser for 
the use of them. We do not notice any thing of 
much interest. 


The French Chamber of Deputies was convened 
for the 31st July. It was. supposed the King, afier 
opening the session in person, would make a tour 
through the south of France. 

According to the Temps, the Duke Decuzes, with 
a vice-regal salary, was appointed Governor of Al- 
giers. The ministerial payers make no allusion to 
such an appointment. 

The Editor of the Morning Post—committed by the 
House of Lords for a breach of privilege in assailing 
the Lord Chancellor—had been reprimanded and 
discharged, after an expression on his part of contri- 
tion for the offence. 

Tne Ir.se Coercion Bitt.—After several fruitless 
attempts to negotiate with ©’Connell and his friends, 
for a renewal of the Iriea Cuercion Bill, with essen- 
tial modifications, on the 4th of July, Earl Grey 
brought forward the law about to expire, omitting on- 
ly the Court Marshal clause. A sharp incidental 
skirmish took place in the Commons, upon this sub. 
ject, on the 3d, between Mr. Littleton, the new Irish 
Secretary, and Mr. O’Connell. 


The London Morning Herald, of July 2d, con- 
tains the following article from its correspondent at 
Madrid. 

We confess we see with pleasure the interest 
thus manifested by our Government, in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the other peoples of this Con- 
tinent.. Placed by our pesition, resources, and early 
acquired liberties, at the head of American nations, 
it is fit, wheresoever it can, as in this instance, be 
done with perfect propriety, that the influence of 
these States should be exerted for the common bene- 
fit of our Continent. 


Prospective Recognition of the South American 
Colonies. 

Mapnrip, June 18.—Being of opiaion that the recog. 
nition of the South American States and the melio- 
ration of the Spanish commercial policy were ques- 
tions of paramount importance, and much more valu. 
able to Great. Britain than those other points to 
which our attention has been so exclusively di- 
rected, I have watched since I came here the 
steps of the present ministry on the subject, and 
I have now succeeded in obtaining two remarkable 
documents, translations of which Limmediately sub. 
join, through the the medium of a useful agent, who 
occasionally supplies me with papers from the pub- 
lic offices. The first is acopy of a note, addressed 
on the 12th February, 1834, by the Minister of the 
United States to the Fureign Office, and the second 
is the reply of M. Martinez de la Rosa, dated the 
12th of this month. From the one you will learn 
how wisely the American government has been pur. 
suing an object so essential to its commerce, and 
how favorably it must appear before the South Ameri- 
can States as the power to whose exertions they 
are indebted for the first symptoms of reviving af./ 














issued upwards of four hundred war. ts an the part of the mother country ; and from 


take place as soon as the terms are arranged. 
The American’s Minister’s note is as follows : 
‘“ Legation. or tHe Unirep States or AMERICA. . 
Madrid, Feb. 12, 1834. 
‘¢In pursuance of instructions from the President 
of the United States, I had the honor, on the 6th of 
May, 1831, to address a note to his Excellency Don 
Manuel Gonzales Salmon, then bis Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretary of State, stating that the anxiety which 
the government of the United States had long felt, 
and which theretofure had been fully made known 
to his Majesty’s government, that an amicable and 
satisfactory settlement between Spain and her for- 
mer colonies, the new American States, should take 
place, hed arisen ag well from a regard tu ‘the prin- 
ciples of humanity and the interests of the party con- 
cerned, especially that of Spain, as from the expec- 
tations of benefit te the United States. 

** Ladded that the government of the UnitedStates, 
without intending or wishing to depart from its set- 
tled policy of not interfering with the affairs of 
other nations, except by friendly advice in cases 
in which it might be thought suitable, felt itself au- 
thorized by the friendly relations existing between 
the United States and Spain, and by the circumstances 
of the case, to make another appeal {to his Majesty 
on a question of so greut and so general an interest, 
and that in doing so itindulged a strong hupe that his 
Majesty would not any Jonger refuse to open a nego- 
ciation with the new States, but that, on a full and 
deliberate review of the matter, he would be con- 
vinced that, independently of the satisfaction which 
such an event would afford to most if not to all the 
nations with which Spain had friendly intercourse, a 
recognition by his Majesty of the independence of 
those States, upon just and proper terms, would con- 
tribute hoth to the honor and interest of Spain. And 
I concluded by suggesting some considerations in 
relation to the remuining possessions of Spain in 
America, which I hoped would not have been disrc. 
garded. 

‘To the note in question Mr. Salmon favored me 
with an answer, under date of the ilth June of the 
same year, by, which-1 was informed that the King 
received my comrounication as a proof of the strong 
interest felt by my government in favor of hisMajesty, 
and that as the question was fully present to his 
Royal mind, he would take it into consideration when 
the case might be favorable,.in such a manner as 
might be most conformable to the interest of his 
crown, and that then the friendly communication made 
by me would not be forgotten. 

“The President of the United States, having 
deemed the accession of Donna Isabel the Second to 
the)throne of Spain, under the regency of her august 
mother, a favorable occasion for the renewal of his 
efforts, has directed me to lose no time in addressing 
her Majesty’s government on the subject. 

‘* Without entering anew upon the field: of argu- 
ment which presents itself, it is conceived ‘by the 
President that all the considerations which have 


ernment of Spain, in favor of a conclusion of this 
matter upon the basis of the recognition by Spain of 
the independence of the States above mentioned, not 
only continue to exist, but have been greatly strength. 
ened by time and circunistances, and he cannot but 
persuade himself that the case will be received in its 
true light by the liberal and enlightened government 
of Donna Isabel the Second ; and that one of the first 
great acts from which it may be destined to derive 
lasting distinction and applause will be a prompt and 
just arrangement of the American question. 
‘It only remains for me to add that the govern- 
ment of the United States is ready and desirous, as 
it has ever been, to doall in its power for the mutual 
conciliation of the parties concerned, and to: facili- 
tate the final conclusion of their disputes upon terms 
alike honorable and advantageous to all sides. 
I have the honor, &c. 

‘* (Signed) J. P. Van Ness. 


The following is ‘a translation of the reply of M. 
Martinez de la Rosa. 
** At the Palace, June 12. 

‘The multiplicity of business which the Depart. 
ment of State has been charged with since-her Mua- 
jesty the Queen Regent was ‘pleased to intrust me 
with that office, has prevented my giving an earlier, 
reply to the several applications whieh your Exeel- 
lency, in pursuance of instructions from ‘your’ \¢o. 
vernment, has made to me respecting the importahee 


and expediency, to use your Ex 's own words, 
‘of a prompt and just arrangement of the Américan 
question,’ Tigt 





the other you will infer that the willingness to treat 
with the South 1 American commissioners is only a 
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gard to the vast territories ulluded to; and for my 
part, if my humble opmion be considered of any 
weight in determining the measures of her Majesty, 
I can assure your Excellency that as soon asthe late 
King Don Ferdinand did me the honor to appoint me 
to this department, ten years ago, I called the atten- 
tion of the government to this interesting question, 
from the persuasion I was under of the injury and 
loss which would accrue from any delay in the set- 
tlemnent of it, and because it appeared to me quite 
practicable, at least was then my opinion, as it is 
now, to consolidate the interests of our brethren in 
South America with the interests of the Peninsula, 
by the adoption of a basis reciprocally great and ad- 
vantageous. 

‘For the accomplishment of this object his Ma- 
jesty’s government despatched at that period several 
special commissioners, who were furnished with the 
Necessary instructione, and were directed to an- 
nounce a cessazion of hostilities, and to propose, as 
a preliminary step towards the removal of the politi. 
cal difficulties, the re-establishment of the commer. 
cial relations ofthe two countries. The great events 
which soon after occurred, and which are two well 
known to require being recorded, prevented the ful- 
filment of the wish, os then entertained by the Span- 
ish goverment, and this great and interesting ques- 
tion has remained in a state of suspense from that 
time to the present. 

“The decision of it, however, is desired by the 
Queen Regent, who in the government of this mon- 
archy is guided by principles of a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, and her majesty has accordingly au- 
thorized me to communicate to the diplomatic agents 
of Spain in foreign courts, especially those in Paris 
and London, the necessary instructions, to the end 
that if any commissioners present themselves with 
powers and instructions of a nature to offer to Spain 
a just and honorable arrangement, they mav afford 
such commissioners all the facilities and guarantees 
they may desire, with the assurance that they will 
find hér Majesty animated by the most favorable dis- 
positions. 

*¢ Her majesty has, at the same time, authorized 
me to make to your Excellency this frank declara- 
tion, in order that you may communicate the same 
to your government, in return for the wishes express- 
ed by it of an early conclusion of this interesting 
question; and as her Majesty feels confident, after 
consulting her personal feelings, without disregard- 
ing the suggestions vf a sound policy, that no:hing 
would be more easy than to effect a reconciliation of 
parties who, in all respects, may consider themselves 
as children of the same family, when once they shall 
have consented to an interview. Her Majesty enter. 
tains the hope that as soon as negociations may be 
entered upon ina spirit of sincerity and good faith, 
the object in question, which, as is expressed with 
much precision in your Excellency’s note, is ‘a mu- 
tual reconciliation and final conclusion of the differ- 
ences of the parties, advantageous and honorable to 
all,’ will be completely realized. 

** Renewing to your Excellency the assurance, &c. 

(Signed) ** Martinez De La Rosa.” 

These notes must produce a general satisfaction 
am those who are interested in the South Ame- 
rican States; and I am entitled-to assure them from 
the verbal communications which have taken place 
in the Foreign Office, as well as from the written 
document, that no impediment now remains as to the 
recognition ; and the Spanish government is neither 
more nor less seeking but to make the best bargain 
with her revolted children, and get the best price 
she can tor the admission of their independence.— 
The conditions with regard to the cotmmissioners 
sent from South America are to be taken as so many 
words which mean nothing ; and it is intended that 
no difficulties shall be putin the way of coming to a 
proper understanding. ° 


Later From Bercium.—Captain Thatcher, of the 
ship Warsaw, who arrived yesterday, from Antwerp, 
whence she sailed on the Sth July, has kindly favor- 
ed us with a file of Antwerp papers to the 3d of that 
month. The following are translations : 

Antwerp, 3d Ju.y.—The news which reaches us 
from all parts of Flanders encourages us to believe 
that the of ops. this year of all kinds of grain will 
be u ly abundant. ' 

Rome, June 14.—In the consistory yesterday the 
question, of Portugal was seriously debated, and an 
excommunication will probably be issued against 


Don Pedro. The measure he has taken of confis- 

ing all ecclesiastical property has excited here 
general, ation, ecclesiastical establish. 
ments are r the sole authority of the Pope, who 


will never sanction a similar usurpation. 
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Tue Hacve, 291th June.—We learn that Hig Ma- 
jesty has authorized the Minister of the colonies, for 
the purpose of favoring the commerce of Surinam;} 
to remit the import duties, tonnage money, and other 
duties .:o which vessels, coming from the West 
Indies, and their cargoes, are subject. 

King Leopold has issued a decree granting a pre- 
mium of 35,000 francs to a merchant who has sent 
the first vessel of the size of 250 tons, to Alexan-. 
dria, in Egypt, loaded with articles the produce of 
national industry, and a premium of 3000 francs to 
another who has sent the first vessel of 60 tons to 
Algiers.—[Courier.] 








SUMMARY. 

Intelligence has been received (says the Globe of| 
yesterday) from the President, since he has entered 
Tennessee, from which we learn that he is well, and 
sustains the journey astonishingly, considering the 
extreme heat, and his suffering a sharp bilious at- 
tack, which detained him two or three days at Salem, 
Virginia. The complaint yielded immediately to 
remedies. 


The Hon. Ezekiel F. Chambers, of the United 
States Senate, has been appointed Chief Judge of 
the 2nd Judicial Circuit of Maryland, vice Mr. Earle, 
resigned. This leaves a vacancy in the United 
States Senate, which will be filled at the regular 
session of the Legislature. There is no doubt, 
we presume, that a gentleman of the same politics 
with himself (Whig) will be elected in his stead. 


Mr. Scorr, editor ofthe Steubenville (Ohio) Union, 
was killed last week, near that town, by being thrown 
from his gig. 


Boston—Tuesday. The British steamboat Cape 
Breton, which arrived here a few days since from 
Halifax, cleared yesterday for New York. She has 
made some pleasant and expeditious trips abuut ou 
harbor; and we understand her object has been to 
show that Sidney coal deserved preference as fuel 
for steamboats, both tor its cheapness and power. 


Late From tHe Sovrn.—By the steam boat Will. 
iam Gibbons, Capt. Pennoyer, we have received 
Charleston papers to Saturday evening last, 6th inst. 
New Orleans dates are to July 31st. The follow. 
ing are extracts: 


Extraordinary Despateh.—We are informed that 
Goods purchased in New York, on last Saturday 
forenoon rerched Augusta, and were sold on Wednes- 
\jday Evening. 

Steam Boat Burnt.—The-schr, Rice Plant, Cap. 
tain Corson, arived at Charleston, 8th, from George- 
town, laving onboard, as passengers, Capt. Gardner 
and crew, ten in number; of the steamboat Walter 
Raleigh, from Elizabeth City, bound to this port, 
which vessel was discovered to be on fire in the hold, 
on Tuesday nigat last about 8 o’clock. Georgetown 
Light bearing S. by W, distant ]2 miles. In about 
five minutes after the fire was first observed, the 
flames had spread so rapidly, that the officers and 
crew were compelled to abandon the vessel and take 
to the boat, without saving any thing, with the ex. 
ception of what they had on; and fortuneately, were 
picked up by the Rice Plant. The Walter Raleigh 
was intended to run regularly between this port and 
Columbia. 


The Crops—The Rice crops (says the George. 
town Union) are said to be very promising. We are 
sorry to say however, that the Corn crops in the 
neighboring Districts, {rom information given us, are 
not so promising as they were five or six weeks 
ago. | 

The Crops in the South and West.--The New 
Orleans Bulletin of the 3lst ult. says, “* From every 
section of the Southern country we have the most 
cheering accounts of the crops; from present appear- 
ance the products of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alaba. 
ma, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia and Flori- 
da, will far exceed that of any previous year—the 
accounts from Texas are also flattering. We may 
remark that the Corn crops of Louisiana and Missis 
sippi, as far as noticed are not good, while in South 
Alabama they are better than for many years, 

Nassau papérs, which have been received at 
Charleston, state that the lst instant, was the day 
on which the law emancipating the slaves,in the 
British Colonies, was to take effect. All was: per- 
fectly quiet at Nassau and its vicinity, and the Ne- 
groes are stated to be apparently indifferent respect 
ing the change. 
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The U.S. ship John Adams was about to sail from 
Norfolk on the 6th instant, with the following offi-~~ 
cers: 

D. Conner, Esq. Commander. : 

Lieutenants—Wm. H. Gardner, C. Ringgold, W 
F. Lynch, J. S. Sterrett, C. W. Chauncey. # 

Purser—D. M. F. Thornton. 

Surgeon—B. R. Tinslar. 

Assistant do—Lewis B. Hunter. 

Sailing Master—Wm. Radford. 

Passed Midshipmen--J. M. Gillis, Wm. 8. Young, © 
Overton Carr, Jas. M. Lockert, James E. Brown. 

Midshipmen—Wm. 8S, Smith, Johnson B. Carter, 
W. Callender, Simon F. Blount, M. C. Marrin, B.S. 
Portor, Wm. C. Brashears, Sam’! Smith, Julius 
Guthrie. 

Captains Clerk—Edward Fitzgerald. 

Purser’s do—Wnm. B. Creecy. 

Boatswain—W. Walters. 

Gunner—David Taggart. 

Sail Maker—Jno. Roser. 

Carpenter—Elisha Ellis. 

Passenger—Passed Mid. Henry J. Paul.—; Balti- 
more A’nerican.] 


James F. Heary, Esq. of New York, is elected 
Cashier of the Stamford Bank, Con, . 


Satmon Fats Facrory.—We find in the Great 
Falls Journal the annexed letter, from the Rev. Mr. 
Caverno, giving the particulars of the recent melan- 
choly fire at Salmon Falls, with more minuteness 
than any account we have before seen. The editor 
of the Journal states that the factory was commenced 
in the spring of 1822, and finished in that and the 
two subsequent years. It cost, it is said, $300,000. 
It had sixty broadcloth looms, and manufactured a- 


bout 300 yards of cloth per day ; giving empjoyment 
to about 200 persons, and support to 500 inhabitants. 

Mr. Moody, Sir—Having just rewarned from Sal- 
mon Falls, I hasten to give youa short sketch of the 
dreadful fire that occurred there yesterday. . The 
large woollen factory with other buildings, among 
which was a large boarding heuse, are entirely con. 
sumed. One or two other buildings are sh de- 
stroyed or seriously injured. The fire caught in the 
second story in the large factory inthe picking room, 


wool. It caught by friction in the gearing-of the 
picker, and instantly communicated itself tothe wool, 
which being in an unctious state, and lightly strown 
over the floor, communicaied itself to every part of 
the room. In spite of every effort to stop it, it soon 
found its way to other parts of the building. ‘The 
alarm was given for the operatives to make their es. 
cape, almost at the moment the flame was kin led ; 
but such was its rapidity, that those in the upper 
stury found it hazardous if not entirely impossible to 
pe by d nding the stairs. Ali was now in 
confusion. Some leaped from the windows, which 
it seemed instant death to attempt—some were taken 
down on ladders; while, awful to relate, two, it is 
supposed, perished in the flames! Several of those 
who leaped from the windows were seriously injar- 
ed—one mortaily. This was a girl whose name was 
Mary Nowell. She expired about 11 o’clock in the 
evening. 
bones ur are badly mangled, though there is hope as 
to their recovery. Their names are Mary Jones, 
Sarah Nowell, and Miriam Thompson. Those who 
it is supposed perished in the flames, were Hartiet 
Hasty and Lydia Varney. Such a scene as this, it 
is presumed, never took place in our section of the 
country. Never did I see sucha gloom as hangs 
over that pleasant little village. 

The amount of property destroved by this confla. 
gration is said to be $180,000. $70,000 or $75,000 
insured. I atin yours, &c. A. Caveanu. 

August 8, 1834. 

[From the Boston Evening Journal.) 

Sea Serrenr.—We understand that yesterday 
afternvon about 3 o’clock, the crew and passengers 
of tbe Portsmouth Packet, Captain Goodrich, had a 
distinct view of the Sea Serpent, when within about 
3 miles of Nahant. There seemed to be no doubt 





20 reds off when first seen ; and 


2 


Monster was about 
or 4 feet above the sufface of the water.» 


the exclamations of thoae on board, and: 
his head beneath the surface, 
the water at.the rate of 15 or 20 knote.an hour. 

appeared to be about one hundred feet in length. 





on board, that this was the veritable monster. 


ag 
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where a lad was employed at the time in picking . 


Three of those most injured have bruken: — 


mong 30 credible witnesses of his existence. The — 


ais head, about the size of a barrel, was elevated 3. | 





There seemed to be no doubt in the minds of any . 



























f this. edifice, now erecting,is from the 
“ It is to be 177 feet long, and 89 feet wide, and 
the form and onder of the building to be similar to 
thatof the Parilienon of Athens. It isto stand on 
a basement story, ascended by 19 steps from Wall’ 
street and six steps on Pine street, ‘There are to 
be eight Grecian Doric columns at each front, and 
fifteen columns and ante on each side attached to 
the walls. There is also to be asecond row of six 
smaller golumns back of and parallel.with the main 
front, leaving a space of ten feet between the two 
rows; and nine feet between the inner row and front 
wall of the building: Back of the two extreme co- 
lumns of the inner row there are to. be two ante, 
and six antz attached to the wall of the rear front, 
leaving a space of eight fect and a half between the 
columns and the ante. There will thus be twenty 
four outside columns, five feet eight inches diameter 
at the bottom, and thirty two feet high, including 
the capital, and eighteen ant on the two sides, of 
the same height, five feet wide, and three feet nine 
inches projecting from the walls. The. six inner 
columns of the main front wiil be four feet eight 
inches diameter at bottom, and the antz to corres. 
pond. ‘The building is to be two stories high, ex- 
cept the great business-hall, part of which is to be 
vaultedias high as the roof wlll permit, and its ccn- 
tre finished with a dome sixty two feet in diameter. 
This hall will occupy the centre of the building, 
and will'be oiie hundred and fifty feet long, leaving 
a small vestibule at each end to enter from. It 
is to be seventy seven feet wide in the centre part, 
which is a circle of seventy feet diameter, with the 
length and bread:h of the room extending beyond 
its circumference to these dimensions; and the four 
parts so extended beyond the circle are thirty three 
and ahalf feet. wide. leaving six rooms ond three 
circular stair cases in the four corners, the two lar- 
gest roomsto be twenty four by twenty one feet each, 
besides a square stair case in the rear, and three 
a for papers at the two ends of each vestibule. 
Thé same divisions of the room is made in the se- 
cond story: Nearly the same number, shape, and 
sizes of rooms are had in the basement, as above in 
the other ‘stories, leaving all the area of the same 
shape and size as the great hall immediately above 
it; with the addition of sixteen fluted doric columns 
to support the vaulting and the pavement under the 
dome of the great hall. 


[from the Ulster Star.} 

We some weeks since adverted to the new bridge 
which. has recently becn erected across the Esopus 
creek in this village, by Mr. Smith Cram, for Henry 
Barclay, Esq. This bridge is built upon an entire 
new. construction, and the design is pertectly original 
with its builder. In order to give the public some 
idea of the plan upen which this bridge is built, we 
subjoin the following description :--The bridge is 
au by one mainarch, which arch extends from 
shore to shore ; it is 250 feet in length, 32 feet kigh, 
98 feet wide at either énd, and 20 feet in the centre. 
The roadway..of the bridge, which is suspended 
fromthearch alone by strong rods, is 17 teet above the 
surface of the water. The arch is formed of tim. 
bers. 60 or. 70 feet in length, and 6 by 12 inches 
thick, spiked and bolted together, making a depth of 
four, feet, and one foot in thickness. This plan of 
building bridges, from the many advantages it pos- 
sesseg, will doubtless supersede mo former meth. 
ods,:An.arch of this description can be constructed 
of almost any length, over deep streams, if the banks 
are, high, where an abutment cannot be placed, and 
all danger to be, apprehended from floating ice is ef- 
feetually obviated, ‘'he projector tells.us that he 
could erect an arch, ii the banks were quite high, ot 
six or seven hundred feet, that would be perfeeuy 
strong and durable. 

Among the numerous works of art that render our 
village an object of interest to visiters, Mr. Cram’s 


new bridge, we p-edict, will receivea large share of 


admiration. The best reward that we can wish for 
the deserving and enterprizing builder, in addition 
to the encomiums he daily receives from scientific 
men, is that he may be employed to substitute simi- 
lar works for the unsighily erections which we now 
see in. many parts of our country. 


New Jeasey—The annual Convention of this 
Diocese was held at Newark, in May last.—'l heB.sh- 
op and 15 clergymen, out of 24 a:tended. The lay 

present were 30 from 14 congre ane 
congregations were not represented. Ihe 
‘presents a gratifying indication of a prosper- 
of things. Four new stone churches are 

in progress of erection. 
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Death eal lew oan, bein ta ose 
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ry, to fell you what she was, and what I owed her. 
{ was guided in my choice only by the blind affection 
of my youth, and might have formed a connexion in 
which a short-lived passion would have been follow- 
ed by repentance and disgust ; but I found an intelli. 
gent companion, a tender friend, a prudent monitress ; 
the most faithful wives, and as of dear a mother as 
everchildren had the misfortune to lose. Had I mar. 
ried a womau who was easy or giddy enough 10 have 
been infected by my imprudence, or who had rude. 
ly or harshly attempted io correct it, I should, in 
either case, have been irretriveably ruined: a for- 
tane, in either case, would, with my habits, have 
been only a shorter cut to destruction. But I met 


a woman, who by the tender management of my 


weaknesses gradually corrected the most pernici- 


ousof them, and rescued me from the dominion of 


a degrading and ruinous vice. She became pru- 
dent irom affection: and, though of the most ge. 
nerous nature, she was taught economy and frugality 
by her love for me. During the most critical pe- 
riod of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which ahe relieved me; she gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped my 
weak and irresolute nature ; she urged my indolence 
to all the exertions that have been useful and credit- 
able to me; and she was perpetually at hand to ad- 
monish my heedlessness and improvidence. To her 
I owe that I am nota ruined outcast; to her whatev- 
er lam; to her whatever [ shall be. In her solici- 
tude for my interest, she never, for a moment, forgot 
my feelings or my character. Even in her occasion- 
al resentment,—for which I but too often gave just 
cause (would to God that I could recall these mo- 
ments!) she had no sullenness or acrimony ; her 
feelings were warm and impetuous, but she was 
placable, tender, and constant; she united the most 
attentive prudence with the most generous and guile. 
Jess nature, with a spirit that disdained the shadow 
of meanness, and with the kindest and most honest 
heart. Such was she whom I have lost; and I have 
lost her when her excellent natural sense was rapid- 
ly improving, after eight years of struggle and dis- 
tress had bound us fast together, and moulded our 
tempers to each other; when a knowledge of her 
worth had refined my youthiul love into friendship, 
before age had deprived it of much of its original ar- 
dour. | lost her, alas! (the choice of my youth and 
the partner of my misfortunes) at a moment when I 
had the prospect of her sharing my better days.— 
This, my dear sir, is a calamity which the prosperi- 
ty ot the world cannot repair. ‘To expect that any 
thing on this side of the grave can make it up, would 
be a vain and delusive expectation. If I had lost 
the giddy and thoughtless companion of prosperity, 
the world could easily have repaired my loss ; but I 
have lost the faithful and tender partner of my mis. 
fortune: and the only consolation isin that Being, 
under whose severe but paternal chastisement I ami 
cut down to the ground. 


Influence of Women on Society.—lIt is generally 
believed that the influence of women on any given 
society is, on the average, much greater than that 
of men. We speak,:of course, merely of the do- 
mestic state of society, for in politics and in all pub- 
lic matters the men have long enjoyed a complete 
monopoly. It is thought too, by many, that the in. 
fluence which women exercise on mankind might be 
employed with equal effect by her on morals, and in 
that case. some yery important suggestions will at 
once occur to every mind. ‘ A prudent and moral 
mother.” remarks this translator, in his Preface, 
“may, in a great degree, counteract in her family 
the unhappy cunsequences of her husband’s intempe- 
rate or dissolute life, mueh more than it is possible 
for an honest and industrious husband to counteract 
the melancholy effects of the conduct of an immo. 
ral wife. ‘The wife’s sphere is supremely that of do. 
mestic life ; there is the circle of activi.y for which 
she is. destined,~and there, consequently, she has 
the greatest influence; and the lower we descend 
in the scale of society, the greater the influence of 
woman in her family. If she is unprincipled, the 
whole house is lost, whilst, if she walks in the 
path of virtue and religion, sha is the safest support 








of a son, thrown upon the sea of life, or of a hus- 
band, oppressed by misfortune or misery, and beset 
by a thousand temptations. That tender age, m 
which the very seeds of morality must be sown and 
fostered in the youthful soul, is much more depend- 
ant upon the mother’s care than upon that of the fa- 
ther—in all working classes it is almost solely de- 
pendant on the former. A woman given to intempe. 
rance, and, what is generally connected with it, to 
violence aud immoral conduct ia most other respects, 
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has male and ‘cana widilien vated. 
believe. oho that the injury jm to 


|society by a criminal woman is in most cases much 


gicater than that suffered from a ma'e criminal.— 
Around one female. criminal flock a number of the 
other sex, and ask any police officer what incal- 


jculable mischief is done by a single woman who har- 


bors thieves and receives stolen goods, called in 
the slang of criminals a fence. I have taken pains 
to ascertain the history of a namber of convicts, 
and though my inquiry has been but limited, yet as 
far as it goes, it shows me that there is, almost 
without an exception, some unprincipled or aban. 
doned woman, who plays a prominent part in the 
life of every convict, be 1t a worthless mother, who 
poisons by her corrupt example the soul of her 
children, or a slothful and intemperate wife, who 
disgusts her husband with his home, a prostitute, 
whose wants must be satisfied by theft, or a re- 
ceiver of plunder and spy of opportunities for rob. 
beries. It might be said that man and woman 
being destined for each other’s company, some wo- 
man will be found to play a prominent part in the 
life ofevery man, and nothing is more natural, there- 
fore, than that we find the same to be the case 
with criminals. This is true, and would only cor- 
roborate what I say, that the influence of woman is 
great; but in addition, I maintain that I found 
that. most criminals have been led on to crime, in 
a considerable degree, by the unhappy influence of 
some. corrupted female.” The writer goes on to 
remark, that a striking difference exists between 
the progress of crime in women and in men. A 
womau who once renounces honesty and virtue, 
passes with the greatest facility, and with far great. 
er ease than man, to the very blackest crimes. A 
theft by a woman will so harden her heart, that she 
will not hesitate to commit a murder, whilst a man 
will go on stealing for half -his life, and recoil at 
the bare thought of imbruing his hands in the blood 
of a fellow creature. We may remark too, that 
most of those crimes. which are distinguished by 
peculiar enormity, those of which the popular annals 
of almost every country make mention, are almost 
always perpetrated by women. Poisoning is the 
crime quite exclusively belonging to them. A 
book was published in Germany very lately, which 
gave an account of the Marchioness of Brinvil. 
liers, and of the woman Gottfried, who, in 1831, 
was executed at Bremen for having poisoned more 
than thirty persons, among whom were her parents, 
children, husbands, lovers, friends, and servants.—— 
Monthly Review.] 


We have attended a private view of what may he 
considered a great curiosity in art. The late Lurd 
Dudley was possessed of the beau ideal of a dog. 
It was a Newfoundland of more than ordinary size, 
and of most amazing beauty. His Lordship loved 
the animal— 


a 





in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend,” — 

and determined that his memory should, if possible, 
be perpetuated. Asto the manner in which this 
was to be achieved, ke entertained a peculiar notion, 
which was, that in all respects a model should be 
made of him, which should not, like the generality 
of sculpture, merely give the full form as ina statue, 
or the outline as in bas-relief; but that:an accurate 
representation of the figure should be given, even to 
the. color. of the coat and expression of the eye. 
This was to be done in marble, and to Mr. M. C. 
Wyatt the difficult commission was given. To say 
that he has succeeded is the highest and best praise 
that can be bestowed on a work replete with so many 
obstacles. The statue of a beautiful beast is placed 
on a jasper pedestal, the base of which is surround. 
ed by frait and flowers in alto reilevo. curiously 
‘ormed by precious stones. On the pedestal is a 
cushion of Sienna cvlored marble, looking as sof. 
as if the lightest foot would make a print-mark. On 
this cushion stands the dog. A bronze figure of a 
serpent is beneath him, which the powerful animal 
has crushed with his paw, the introduction of which 
at once adds to the interest of this curious piece of 
statuary, and ingeniously, serves as a support to the 
ponderous weight of the dog. Some method must 
have been adopted fer the sustaining so cumbrous a 
load beyond the mere support: afforded by the legs, 
and nothing of a more effectual nature could-in our 
opinion have been introduced. But the' ingenuity, 
and, in our estimation, the great merit of the week, 
consists of the singularly felicitous manner in which 
the artist has~ represented the shaggy coat in the 
different:colored marble, making the black so beauti- 
fully overlay and intermiix,with the white. The head 
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is ulso truly beautiful, for not only the introduction 
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the same: extraordinary zo kind of fidelity. 
nose; by the ‘insertion of porous-looking black mar- 
blé, Hk: rd to bear the appearance of dewy mois 
ture, so. commonly observable, and it requires no 
exercise “of the fancy to suppose that if touched a 
sénsation of moisture would be experienced from the | 
contact. 


Fffects of Scenery on Imagination—A dull uni- 
form life lets the imagination sleep and become tor- 
pid. Ihave no doubt that scenery and climate have 
a great effect upon the spiritual part of the imagina. 
tion, as well as upon the material. Johnson, J think, 
becathe more imaginative after he had visited the 
Ifebrides: at any rate, when our minds contemplate 
him carried about on the waves of the stormy v- 
ceun in which'thoss islands are’ placed, and sleep. 
ing with the northern billows beating at the feet of 
the castellated reck where he is hospitably received, 
we have a pleasing idea of him, which revolts at the 
disputatious dreariness aud vulgarity of Bolt-court. 
—(Sir Egerton Brydges’s Autobiography.) 


ApvantacE oF Borany.—-But my friends cares 
were not confined alone to the encouragement o 
happy thoughts in his own mind, or in the minds of 
others: he was always occupied in some useful 
deed. One of his. constant engagements was spread- 
ing through different parts of the world, flowers,| 
fruits, plants, and trees unknown before. He intro-! 
duced into this country the sultana raisin from Tur-| 
key ; and of rarer fruits, the hothouses of his friends! 
were crowded with specimens collected by his care.| 
When he had ascertained the habits of any useful! 
vegetable, great was the ardor with which he sought) 
to spread the knowledge of it in the places where it| 
was likely to prosper. In this way it would not be 
essy to calculate how much he added to human en. 
joyment, nor the debt that future generations will! 
owe to his kind concern for his race. He preferred) 
botany to all the other departments of natural philo. 
suphy, because its pleasures could not be made so 
diffusive ; and he valued plants as he valued men— 
in proportion tw their usefulness. ‘ You cannot,” 
he would say, * multiply minerals, nor insects, nor 
animals at will; you cannot communicate to others 
this species of your riches without self deprivation ; 
but of most vegetable productions you can easily in- 
crease the number: yeu can enrich others without 
impoverishing yourself.”—{Bowring’s Mino: Morals.}| 











} 





A Utiuirarian IN 1H Frecps,—He talked to his 
boys of the beauties of nature that surrounded 
them, and showed them in what a wonderful variety 
of ways beauty is a source of pleasure. He bade 
them listen to the songs of the birds, to the fall of 
the waters, to the thousand sounds of the earth and 
air,—teaching them how each added something to 
the great account of living happiness. When the 
wind blew in their faces, or the sun shone on their 
toreheads, ur: the frost bit the ends of their fingers, 
he told them how each administered to man’s enjoy- 
ment. If the air was fragrant with the flowers of 
spring, or the sweet hay of summer, he explained 
to them how the organs of smell were made subser. 
vient to the same great end ; and as they locked upon 
the different tribes of busy creatures partaking of 
the various food presented to them by their Maker’s 
munificence, he pointed out how numerous their plea. 
sures; how marvellously provided -for, how infi- 
nitely spread. ‘*See,” said he; ‘‘the great pur- 
pose of Providence ; the general lesson of creation 
—happiness.” And the thought again came over 
Arthur’s mind, that anger never made any body the 
happier—[Dr. Bowring’s Minor Morals.]} 


Vecetasce Existence.—If we review every region 
of the globe, from tha scorching sands of the equator 
to the ivy realms of the poles, or from the lofty moun. 
tain summits to the dark abysses of the deep; if we 
penetrate into the shades of the forest, or into the 
caverns and secret recesses of the earth; nay, if we 
take up the minutest portion of stagnant water, we 
still meet with life in some new and unexpected 
form, yet: ever adapted to the circumstances of its 
situation. The vegetable world is no less prolific 
in' wonders than the animal. Here, also, we are lost 
in admiration at the never-ending variety of forms 
successively displayed to view in the innumerable 
species: Which compose this kingdom of nature, 
andat the energy of that vegetative power which, 
amidst such great differences of situation, sustains 
the ‘modified life of each individual plant, and which 
centinues its species in endless perpetuity. Lt is well 
kridwn'thet, in all places where vegetation has beeo 
established, the gems are s0 intermingled with the 
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depths, and exposed to the air, plan 
are soon observed to spring, as if they hed been re- 
cently ‘sown, in consequence ef the germination o 
seeds which had remained latent and inactive du- 
ting the lapse of perhaps many centuries. Islands 
formed by coral reefs, which have risen above the 
level of the sea, be ome, in a short time, covered 
with verdure. From the materials of the most 
sterile rock, and even from the yet recent cinders 
and lava of the volcano, nature prepares the way 
for vegetable existence. The slightest crevice or 
inequality is sufficient to arrest the invisible germs 
that are always ‘floating in the air, and-affords the 
means of sustenance to diminutive races of lichens 
and mosses. ‘These soon overspread the surfaces, 
and are followed, in the course of a few years, by 
successive tribes of plants of gradually increasing 
size and strength; till at length the island, or 
other favored spot, is converted into a natura! and 
luxuriant jgarden, of which the preductions, rising 
from grasses to shrubs and trees, present all the va- 
rieties of the fertile meadow, the tangled thicket, and 
the widely spreading forest. Even in the desert 
plains of the torrid zone, the eye of the traveller is 
often refreshed by the appearance of a few hardy 
plants, which find sufficient materials for their growth 
in these arid-regions ; and in the realms of perpetu- 
al snows which surround the poles, the navigator 
is occasionally startled at the prospect of fields of a 
wide expanse of microscopic vegetation.—[Dr. Ro- 
gev’s Bridgewater Treatise.) 






A Duren Lanpscare.—Towards evening we en 
tered the dominions of the United Provinces, and 
had all their glory of canals, treck.schuyts, and 
windmills, before us. The minute neatness of the 
villages, their red roofs, and the lively green of the 
willows which shade them, corresponded with the 
ideas I had formed of Chinese prospects; a resem- 
blance which was not diminished ‘upon viewing on 
every side the level scenery of enamelled meadows, 
with stripes of clear water across them, and innu- 
merable barges gliding busily along. Nothing could 
be finer than the weather ; it improved each moment, 
as if propitious to my. exotic fancies ; and, at sunset, 
not one single cloud obscured the horizon. Seve- 
ral storks were parading by the water side, amongst 
flags and oziers ; and, as far as the eye could reach, 
large herds of beautifully spotted cattle were enjoy- 
ing the plenty of their pastures. I was perfectly in 
the environs of Canton, or Ning Po, tiil we reached 
Meerdyke.. You know fumigations are always the 
current recipe in remance to break an enchantment ; 
as soon, therefore, as 1 left my carriage and entered 
my inn, the clouds of tobacco which filled every one 
of its apartments dispersed my Chinese imaginations, 
rsa reduced me in an instant to Holland.—| Mr. Beck. 
ord.] 


A Parasite Trer.—lI have recently, on a visit to 
Mr. Gee’s: plantation, thiee miles south of Quincy, 
Gadsden county, in this territory, observed a natural 
curiosity, the ‘following description of which may 
be interesting to you and many of the readers of the 
American Journal of Arts and Science: It is a yel- 
low pine tree bearing another in a perfectly healthful 
and flourishing state, like itself and those in the 
woods around them. ‘The-trees, as represented in 
this-sketch, ‘are united about thirty-five feet from the 
ape where they entwine around each other. 

he one that is borne extends down to within 
about two feet of the ground, and is alive and health. 
ful'to its lowest extremity. These trees have been 
in the condition in which they now are for a period 
longer back than the first settlement of the country 
by the present population. They were pointed out 
by the Indians as a curiosity to the first Americans 
who came to Florida. The stump of the tree which 
is borne has long since disappeared, and the place 
which it occupied is now grown up in small bushes 
of grass.—[Letter in Silliman’s Journal.] 


A tried Recipe for Burns.—Keep on hand a satu- 
rated solution of alum (four ounces in a quart of hot 
water) dip a cotton cloth in this solution and lay it 
immediately on the burn. As soon as it shall have 
become hot ‘or-dry, replace it by another, and thus 
continue the compress as often as it dries, which ‘it 
will, at first, do very rapidly. The pain immediately 
iceases, and in twenty-four hours under this treat 
ment the wound will be healed, especially if the so- 
lution he applied before the blisters are formed.— 
The astringent and drying. quality of the alum com. 
pletely prevents them. The deepest burns, those 
caused by boiling water, drops of melted metal, phos 


|phorus, gunpowder, fulminating powder, 
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iS i aN H . 
™ . PE ENSON, se ie in . / 
tyle of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabethatreet, near Bleecker street, — 
; New-York. a 





/ 


XG RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto. 
pea, tee and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AAD 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS:  — 
iH Also. AXLES furnished and fined to wheels 


atthe J and Wool Machine Factory and eee 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed.to the 


to subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be prompti 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS, aly at 
Also, Flange Tires turaed comple 
J8 


te. 
ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

x3°- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, forsafety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to aay thing of the kind heretefore used, The ful 
assurance is given that work shall be done wel:, and on rea- 
aaa gua A share of public patronage is respectfatly 
solicited. mis 











INSTRUMENTS, . 
AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 
‘<3 _EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 


SURVEYING 


Nou. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hot 
inore, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
sud keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, andon 
lairterms. Instruments repaired §with care and promptitude. 
For proof of the high mation on which their 8: ing 
sapien ee are rere be rs capa beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the followin from gentlemen 
distinguished scientific preactter, Bon x 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier petiod, but was intentionally Jelayed, in order toafford 
a longer time for the trial of the l.struments, so that I could 
speak with the J pepe confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for thase 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the a of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the passes, not one has required any the. 
last twelve months, except from the imperfection of - 
2 screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists eng in their construction. 
I can with contidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior MES? ori 

: JAMES P.STABLER,_.. 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
‘Railroad. 


el, Balti 


[ have examined with care several E neers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture. ticularly Spirit Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; ond take, mecha na 


m souien 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of C 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, the levela 
ae and ——e in adjustments. et 
_ These instruments seemed to me to possess all themodern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
made within these few years ; aud I have no doubt butthey 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAMHOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May tst, 1883. 
To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked mete give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments. of your manu. 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I 
mie as “7 as .* ——— of my ; 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well 
the skill displayed in their paints vag The neatness otthets 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark” by my 
seif, and ef the accu ol — performance } have teceived » 
om others, whose L 
and who have tiad them for a conshlerabte these In use. The 
efforts you have made since pe establishmentin f 
relieve us of the uecessity o elaewhere for 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified 
our warm encouragement. Wishing youal!the 
your enterprize so well merits, | sper iy » 4 


Civil Engineerio the service cf the Baltimore an 
road Company. - on 











A number of other letters are in our 





&c., have 
all been cured by shies specific.—[Jour. des Connie ie Rak: SO sen ene 
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mental Philosophy in the United States Military|| wood 


Seedawe ss Von Point, has aceepted the chair of 
smatice inthe University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Thomas C. James, who for a long time, ‘has filled 


professorship of _Midwifery in|} 


w ty.the. 
the Medical Department of that institution has, re- 
i his chair, which js now -vacant, and to fill 
it is understood, nominations will be received 
by:the Board'of Trustees at their next stated meet- 
ings ‘which will be held early in September.—[Ph'la- 
delphia U. 8. Gazetie.] 


Drowned from on board one of the Canal boats in 
the river, on the night ofthe 7th inst, James McCon} 
nachie, a native of Aberdeen, Scotland ; naturally ot 
a warm hearied and generous disposition. His un. 
timely fate will be deplored by highly respectable 
parents’ and»an affectionate wife.—Albany Evening 
Journal.} 


[From the Balt. American.] : 

Late Georgia papers contain a long publication 
Bi by the counsel of the Cherokee Indians, de- 
tailing the partictilars of ‘a personal controversy be- 
tween them and Governor Lumpkin of Georgia. - In 
a correspondence between the»Governor and the mi- 
litary authorities concerning the recent apprehen- 
sions of hostilities in the, Indian eonatry, he had at- 
tributed the blame to what he termed a *‘ free combi- 
nation of men” who, for professional gain, were en- 
couraging the Indians in litigation, and fomenting 
their Siobsintonk with the State proceedings. Messrs. 
Hansell and Rockwell, two of the. counsel of the 


ees, considering themselves injuriously treat- 
ed if this allusion, ssed separate letters to the 
Governor, réquiring an avowal, whether, imthe ex- 
oe they or either of them were in. 
tended by him. He seemsto have treated the appli. 
cation very cavalierly—sending back the letters in a 
blankvenvelope tothe writers. They have accord- 
ingly joined in an appeal to the public, in which they 
givean unqualified denial to the Governor’s charges, 
and challenge him to produce proof. They apply to 
the conduct of the Governor such descriptive epithets 
as occur to men who believe themselves wronged 
without provocation or justice. 


Intelligence from Texas, contained in the New 
Orleans papers, shows that considerable excitement 
prevails there respecting the continued imprison. 
ment-of Col. Austin by the Mexican government.— 
On the 14th May, Austin was still in prison, though 
not 80 strictly confined as previously. Santa Anna 
had enlarged the bonds of his confinement, and ex- 

tions were entertained that he would be re- 
lieved within a week. 

At Texas, the Alcade of the muncipality of Aus 
tin had summoned a meeting of the ayuntamiento, 
to consider the treatment of Col. Austin, and the 
general subject of a State government for Texas, 
which forms the cause of dissatisfaction between 
Austin and the Mexican authorities. The address 
of the Alcade is published in the New Orleans Bul. 
letin. Iris an animated appeal to the people to assume 
the responsibility of the acts for which Austin is 
imprisoned, and unite in an energetic demand for a 
State government. A general memorial to govern. 
ment to this effect is recommended. 

In the present political divisions of Mexico, Tex- 
asisattached tothe province of Coahuila,—and all 
laws emanate from that legislature. These are not 
very stiictly enforced, the Colonists yielding obedi- 
pa ee general, and without much interference, only 
to those which suit their views and position. Among 
the Srate-daws recently enacted, is one establ ishing 
eritire toleration of all religious sects, and another 
establishing the trial by jury. These salutary regu. 
lations must not be confounded with the federal en 
actments of the Mexican Congress, out of which the 
late civil disturbances have grown. They are State 
laws They are expected to quiet the minds of the 
settlers, and reconcile them to a longer continuance 
of their dependant connexion on Coahuila. 

“The national boundaries of Texas include a terri. 






. tary larger than the kingdom of France, and from its 


fertility, capable of sustaining a much larger popula- 
tion. _ France supports now about thirty two millions. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

Map is now ready for those who wish 
40 inches. 1t is put up in a convenient pec- 
; accompanied by over 70 


of, or reference 
ap, It willalso be 





to, 
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of which, cannot exceed 

of the county. 


any 
all N.Y, by 
D. K. MINOR & J. BE. CHALLIS. 


by mail to ad 





Consists of 384 pages 
engravings on 





FAZETTE, On copper, as a frontispiece. i. 
é follow are a few only of the numerous notices taken 
of the Magaziue. by gentlemen connected with the. press in 
different sections of the country:— | 2 

A rapid glance at its contents discovers that it contains the 
same judic preparation of materials that has hitherto dis- 
tinguished the publication. ‘There are a number of articles, 
essentially valuable from the solid information embodied in 
them, and others, again, that will recommend themselves at 
once to the less severe reader, who always looks tor some en 
tertainment to be mingled with instruction.—{N. York Ameri- 










can. 
Tike theoretical and. practical Mechanic will find a mine of 
useful information in these pages.—| Mercantile & Advocate, 


N.Y. 

‘ pis periodical really deserves credit for the ability and at- 
tention with which it keeps pace with the mechanical improve 
inents.of the age. It is, we sce, edited by Mr. Knight, late of 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine, a work which did more to 
elevate the state of knowledge among the working Classes, than 
any other in England.—[Commercial Advertiser.] 

It is stored with representations and descriptions of improve 
ments in machinery, and of newly invented articles, together 
with’ information valuable to every class of citizens.—[U. 8. 
Gazette, enone) 

It contains information on almost every subject connected 
with mechanics, and a register of inventions and improve 
ments. —[Montreal Gazette. ] 

It is a work well worthy the attention of every mechanic 
and one which affords to genius a chance of exhibiting talents. 
—[New Orleans Merc. Adv. 

This.is a pnbitcation of practical value and of deserved pop- 
ularity.—[ Al.any Argus. ] 

The work needs only to become known to insure it a very 
extensive circulation. It certainly cannot fail to be highly in 
teresting und useful to the numerous class of persons for whom 
it is particulary designed.—[ Paterson lntelligencer.] 

There is no periodical in this country which more deserves 
the patronage of the mechanic than this, and which wiil better 
repay him for the expense incurred and the time spent in its 
perusal.—[Elmyra Gazette. | 

We wish we could persuade our young operatives—upon 
whose intelligence and virtue so much depends—to substitute 
the substantial fare which this work affords, for the trash 
which many of them, are too eager to devour.—[N. J. Jour- 
nal. 

1 forms a truly valuable repository, alike suitable to the 
drawing room aud to the cottage —[{Watertown Register. ] 

Every mechanic who wishes to keep pace with the improve- 
ment of the age—to avail himself of the aid which science is 
constantly bringing to art, should subscribe for the Mechanics’ 
Magaziue.—{ Washington Spy.] 

Having perused the first volume of your journal with much 
satisfaction, and I trust some profit, I deem it my duty as an old 
mechanic, to tender you my acknowledgments. * * * * 
In my opinion, it ought to be Owned by every mechanic, artifi- 
crr and manufacturer of our country; and especially by begin- 
ners, and made the study of all their leisure hours.—[Benj’n 
Russell, one of the oldest mechanics in Boston.] 

The Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of pat ees is 
published by the Proprietors, D. K. Minor and J. E Cnautis, 
at No. 35 Wall street New York: in weekly sheets of 16 pagce, 
at 6} cents—in monthly parrs of 64 pages, at 31} cents—in vol- 
umes of 384 pages, in cloth boards, at $1.75—or at $3 per annum, 
in advance —Joun Knicur, (formerly Proprietor of the London 
Mechanics’ Magazine,) Editor. sv18 tf 









Thesubseriber having resumed the charge of tho 
ay, ubove establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
See ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
- 1833, warranted of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be soldatthis estab- 
lishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
{t is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances. but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Avse—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mange! Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 
: 347 N. Market st (opposite Post Office. 

gy" Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
ustice can be done in the execution. 

*,* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefullowing publications, 
to wit:— 

New York Farmen.and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mecuantos’ Magazine and Register of Inventions & Improve- 
ments. 

American RatLRoav Journat and Advocate of Internal Iin- 
provements; andthe 

New-York Amurican, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi-Weekiy, 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
Wish them‘ by calling at347 North Markel street, Albany. 


(= TOWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Ruil.oud Rope, having removed: their establizh- 
mentto Hudson, under the rame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer t: 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroace at the shortest notice, and deliver 
tap pad ofthe principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality ot Rope, the public arereferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M.& H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hadson and Delaware'Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon} 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 

udson, Colunbia county, New-York, . 





January 29, 1833. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS, 
a Eoenpasses oi various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. ; 


nelnstruments, large and small sjzes, with high mag- 
nifylagpowers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assoriment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 




















VE ENGINES, 
STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
‘respectfully inform the public, and es- 
and Transportation ‘ies, they 
tors.of certain vements in the 
panne: and r railway car 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H.- Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may. be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to. this line ot 
business, 5 
‘They have already in their jon the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 2212 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines ot the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to shale durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 
Tne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal: 
plne, wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines, : 
The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 
All orders for engines, &c.-and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 


Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 
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RAILWAY IRON. 
) Flat Bars in 
3} Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by‘ } inch, | Jengthsot 141015 
200 do. 143 do. do. | feetcounter sunk 


40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endscut at 
800 do. 2 do. do. fanangle of 4ide- 
$00 do. 2} do. do. | grees with gspli- 


soon expected, } cing plates, nails 
to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 

chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels, 

Axles of 24, 23, 24, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 
The above will be sold tree ot duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment, A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and rd plnaped Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


1S The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hiv profession, warranted equal, if not euperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or matutac- 
iured in the United States ; several of which are entirely netc: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a'lelescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. . YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. | 

The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
.o Engineers, Surveyors, and otners interested. 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num. 
ber of the ** Improved Compass” iseight. ‘These are al! ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good-repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any othera 
in use, and the Improved Compecs is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
onthis Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience ot 
the Compass. Itisindeed the most completely adapted to later 


jal angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 


seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in ur@for laying ofraiis—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Respectiully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sapertendsadait of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two, years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,’’ I can safely say Ibe 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrumentof the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil En > 


Germantown, February,’ 1833, 
For a year past 1 have used Instruments made by Mr. W, J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the propéer- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common‘ Level. 
‘I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi. 
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and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, (54 Water street, 
531 6t coraer of Maidenlane. ° 





neers as preferable to any others for that 
PrOeMIENRY R.CAMPBELLOE 


. 4 
Phi 
ml ly Germant, and Nottie. Ralizead 











